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The attention of readers is directed to the combination 
subscription price of Current Literature and Short Stories— 
$5.00 for both periodicals to one or different addresses. In 
no other way can the field of contemporaneous literature be 
so thoroughly covered for the money. Short Stories gives 
translations from the French, German, Italian, Spanish, and 
Russian, together with representative specimens of the work of 
English and American writers of fiction, A valuable feature 
is the collecting and reprinting of the famous short stories 
in all the languages—one of these old favorites being given 
complete in each number. The list for the year includes 
many out of print, and all of them forgotten, or virtually 
unknown to the present generation of readers. 


The Insanity of Genius is in England considered to be the scientific and 
speculative book of the year. The startling character of the subjects, and 
the research and analysis displayed in the work itself, has set the literary, 
scientific, and medical profession in hot discussion, We give as a com- 
prehensive summary of the book the prefaces to the first and second editions. 

Insanity, Genius, Inspiration....J. F, Nisbet....‘* The Insanity of Genius” 

Preface to First Edition: Men of genius have exercised a 
powerful influence in the world since history began. Yet 
they are still more or less of an enigma even to themselves. 
As chiefs and warriors among savage tribes, as men of letters, 
art, or science, statesmen or military commanders in civilized 
communities, they win the admiration of their fellows without 
furnishing in their own lives any conclusive indication of the 
means by which their success is achieved. They strike out 
a path for themselves, and seem to owe little or nothing to 
help or example. Genius has never been the monopoly of 
any class or system. It is as likely to manifest itself in the 
peasant as in the peer, and, indeed, in any list that might be 
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drawn up of the great men of the world, examples would be 
found of intellectual capacity asserting itself in all conditions 
of life, and quite independently of the much-vaunted advan- 
tages of education. By what fatality a small number of in- 
dividuals thus find themselves born to pre-eminence in every 
successive generation—carrying, so to speak, the marshal’s 
baton in their knapsack—is one of the most interesting ques- 
tions that can engage the human mind, and many, accord- 
ingly, have been the speculations indulged in with regard to 
the nature and origin of the gifts which lift the favored few 
above the general level of their species. For over two 
thousand years some subtle relationship has been thought to 
exist between genius and insanity. Aristotle noted how often 
eminent men displayed morbid symptoms of mind. Plato 
distinguished two kinds of delirium-——one being ordinary in- 
sanity, the other the spiritual exaltation which produced 
poets, inventors, or prophets, and which was not an evil, but 
a giftof the gods. The furor foeticus and the amabilis insania 
of the Romans had reference to the same phenomenon. 
Dryden borrowed from Seneca the suggestion of his well- 
known line as to great wit and madness being near allied. 
Lamartine spoke of the maladie mentale qu’on appelle génie, and 
Pascal pointed out that /’extréme esprit est voisin del’ extréme 
folie, furnishing in his own person a sad exemplification of 
his view. In modern times the connection of genius with 
insanity has been scientifically insisted upon by Lélut, Moreau 
(de Tours), Lombroso, and one or two more recent writers, 
Lélut, in 1837, scandalized the world of letters by declaring 
upon the physiological evidence furnished by the life of 
Socrates that the “father of philosophy” was not figuratively, 
but literally the victim of sensory hallucinations, and, ten 
years later, the same authority passed a similar judgment 
upon Pascal. Following up this line of inquiry, Moreau, in 
1859, laid down the principle, based upon a number of rather 
doubtful examples, that genius was essentially a névrose or 
nerve affection, his contention being that originality of 
thought and quickness or preponderance of the intellectual 
faculties were organically much the same thing as madness 
and idiocy. A few years later Lombroso, in Italy, supported 
this névrosité theory, quoting some further examples of in- 
sanity in distinguished men or their near relatives, but ad- 
mitting that many others had shown no trace of mental 
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aberration. Various German writers, notably Hagen and 
Radestock, have since given a similarly qualified adherence 
to Moreau, while Ribot, in France, touching incidentally 
upon the question, has remarked that the objections taken 
to Moreau’s theory have mainly been sentimental and not 
very distinguishable from prejudices, and that genuis, what- 
ever it may be, is but rarely transmitted. On the other hand, 
there has always been a strong body of opinion, philosophi- 
cal and scientific, against the supposed connection of genius 
with insanity. Locke, Helvetius, and other early authorities 
ascribed all intellectual superiority to education; and, in the 
last century, in England, it was generally believed that men 
were not naturally adapted by mental constitution to one 
pursuit more than another, but that, when a particular apti- 
tude was evinced, it was due to the direction given to the 
mind by casual events or circumstances. In accordance with 
this view Dr. Johnson maintained that genius resulted from 
a mind of large general powers being turned in a particular 
direction. Charles Lamb, forgetting the fact that he himself 
had been confined in a lunatic asylum, expressed a similar 
opinion. “So far from the position holding true,” observes 
Lamb, “that great wit (or genius, in our modern way of 
speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, the greatest 
wits, on the contrary, will ever be found to be the sanest 
writers. It is impossible for the mind to conceive of a mad 
Shakespeare. The greatness of wit by which the poetic tal- 
ent is here chiefly to be understood manifests itself in the 
admirable balance of all the faculties. Madness is the dis- 
proportionate straining or excess of any one of them.” 
Goethe, also, was opposed to the mad view, holding that the 
man of genius summed up in his own person the best quali- 
ties of the family or the race to which he belonged. Un- 
supported as it was by any evidence except the recorded 
insanity or eccentricity of a few great men, an@ leaving un- 
explained the cases of the many who had lived in the full 
enjoyment of their faculties, Moreau’s theory naturally 
aroused the keenest opposition. The great physiologist, 
Flourens, published, in 1861, a treatise contemptuously refut- 
ing it as absolutely fatal to the dignity of man. “I could 
as soon believe in the assimilation of virtue and vice,” said 
Flourens, “as in that of genius and insanity. Although vice 
has so long flourished in the world, virtue, as Fénelon has 
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remarked, is still called virtue, and cannot be dispossessed 
of itsname. So,” added Flourens, “ will it be with genius; 
and what vice has been unable to do with regard to virtue, 
that will science be unable to do with regard to genius. 
Genius, in short, will always be genius. . . . We are eter- 
nally reminded of the hallucinations of Socrates and Pascal. 
Socrates believed he was accompanied by a demon or familiar ; 
Pascal thought he saw a precipice open at his feet. But what 
does all this prove? Does it prove that hallucination is 
genius, or that it produces genius? Without their hallucina- 
tions would not Socrates still have had his good sense and 
Pascal his grand esprit? Is it not the fact that the relations 
of genius and insanity are merely external, occasional, and 
fortuitous? . . . Genius is the faculty carried to an extreme 
of seeing and thinking justly. Many roads lead to the truth. 
The man of genius is he who opens these roads.” Among 
English scientific men Moreau’s views have found little favor. 
Galton, in 1869, put forward a theory of hereditary genius, 
maintaining that intellectual gifts of whatever kind—literary, 
poetic, artistic, philosophical, or administrative—were the 
attributes of a superior type of humanity, and that, like the 
physical perfections of the race-horse or the prize bullock, 
they were transmissible from one generation to another in 
the favored families where they occurred. Maudsley has 
also thrown the weight of his authority into the scale against 
Moreau. “It is undoubtedly true,” says this writer, “that 
where hereditary taint exists in a family, one member may 
sometimes exhibit considerable genius while another is insane 
or epileptic; but the fact plainly proves no more than that in 
both there has been a great natural sensibility of nervous 
constitution, which, under different outward circumstances 
or internal conditions, has issued differently in the two cases. 
Such a condition, moreover,” Maudsley goes on to say, “is 
not characteristic of the highest genius, since any one pos- 
sessing it lacks, by reason of his great sensibility, the power 
of calm, steady, and complete mental assimilation, and must 
fall short of the highest intellectual development—of the 
truly creative imagination of the greatest poet, and the pow- 
erful, almost intuitive ratiocination of the greatest philoso- 
pher. His insight may be marvellously subtle in certain 
cases, but he is not sound and comprehensive. Although it 
might be said, then, by one not caring to be exact, that the 
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genius of an acutely sensitive and subjective poet denoted 
a morbid condition of nerve element, yet no one, after a mo- 
ment’s calm reflection, would venture to speak of the genius 
of such as Shakespeare and Goethe as arising out of morbid 
conditions.” Again, “the acts of the genius may be novel, 
but they contain, consciously or unconsciously, well-formed 
design,” whereas “the acts of the person who has the evil 
heritage of an insane temperament are purposeless, irregular, 
and aim at the satisfaction of no beneficial desire. . . . In 
both cases there may be an uncommon deviation from the 
usual course of things; but in the one case there is the full 
recognition of the existing organization as the basis of a 
higher development, in the other there is a capricious rebel- 
lion as the initiation of a hopeless discord.” And George 
Henry Lewes’ studies led him to the conviction that nothing 
was less like genius than insanity, although unquestionably 
some men of genius had had occasional attacks of this malady. 
Latterly, heredity and environment have been recognized as 
factors in the moulding of genius. Herbert Spencer regards 
the great man as the product of many co-ordinated social 
influences over which he personally has no control. “ Along 
with the whole generation of which he forms a minute part,” 
says the eminent evolutionist, “along with its institutions, 
languages, manners, and its multitudinous arts and appli- 
ances, he isa resultant. The genesis of the great man de- 
pends upon the long series of complex influences which has 
produced the race in which he appears and the social state 
into which that race has slowly grown. . . . Before he can 
remake his society, his society must make him. All those 
changes of which he is the proximate initiator have their 
chief causes in the generation he is descended from.” This 
view is controverted, however, by a recent writer of some 
distinction in America. “The causes of production of great 
men,” says William James, “lie in a sphere wholly inaccessi- 
ble to the social philosopher. He must accept geniuses as 
data, just as Darwin accepts his spontaneous variations. For 
him, as for Darwin, the only problem is, How does the envi- 
ronment affect them, and how do they affect the environ- 
ment? Now, I affirm that the relation of the visible environ- 
ment to the great man is in the main exactly what it is to the 
‘variation’ inthe Darwinian philosophy. It chiefly adopts or 
rejects, preserves or destroys—in short, selects him.” The 
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determining causes of the great man, in Mr. James’ opinion, 
are, “ molecular and invisible, and inaccessible, therefore, to 
direct observation of any kind. . . . The same parents, liv- 
ing in the same environing conditions, may at one birth pro- 
duce a genius, at the next an idiot or a monster; . . . and 
the more we consider the matter, the more we are forced to 
believe that two children of the same parents are made to 
differ from one another by a cause which bears the same re- 
mote and infinitesimal proportion to its ultimate effects as 
the famous pebble on the Rocky-Mountain crest, whose angle 
separates the course of two rain drops, itself bears to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and to the Pacific Ocean.” And more 
recently still, Henri Joly, rejecting Moreau’s views, which 
he holds to be untenable, concurs to a large extent in the 
environment theory of William James and in the physiologi- 
cal view expressed by Goethe. “The great man,” says Joly, 
“is evidently the culminating point of his race, and all ex- 
perience shows the unlikelihood of two geniuses following 
each other in the same family. If, however, by the side of 
an extraordinary individual immediately preceding or succeed- 
ing him, there should be found a nature resembling his, it 
appears almost always under a feminine form. Here may 
be found maintaining for a time, or reviving, their lustre, 
those gifts which the head of the family has brought to per- 
fection, and whose fertility at the same time he has ex- 
hausted.” The merely literary theories of genius are numer- 
ous, but too vague to call for serious consideration. For 
example, Oliver Wendell Holmes conceives genius to be a 
“creating and informing spirit which is with us and not of 
us. This,” he goes on to say, “is the Zeus that kindled the 
rage of Achilles; it is the muse of Homer; it is the demon 
of Socrates; it is the inspiration of the seer; . . . it shaped 
the forms and filled the soul of Michel Angelo, when he saw 
the figure of the great law-giver in the yet unhewn marble, 
and the dome of the world’s yet unbuilt Basilica against the 
black horizon; . . . it comes to the least of us as a voice 
that will be heard; . . . it lends a sudden gleam of sense and 
eloquence to the dullest of us all; we wonder at ourselves, 
or, rather, not at ourselves but at this divine visitor who 
chooses our brain as his dwelling-place and invests our naked 
thoughts with the purple of the kings of speech or song.” 
Very pretty, but very unsubstantial! Mrs. Oliphant, again, 
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wonders whether not only an infusion of Irish blood, but the 
breathing of Irish air, for a generation or two, has not quick- 
ened the imagination of the Irish descendants of English 
settlers in Ireland; while Ouida, greatly daring, urges that 
the social atmosphere of England is fatal to poetic genius 
and that of Italy peculiarly favorable to it. From this re- 
view of authorities, great and small, it is clear that no con- 
vincing explanation of genius has yet been put forward. The 
various theories above set forth are one and all open to the 
fatal objection that they do not cover all the admitted facts 
of the case. While insanity treads upon the heels of genius 
in quite a remarkable number of instances, the fact remains 
that many men of the highest attainments retain full posses- 
sion of their senses to the last, and otherwise display no 
outward affinity with the insane and the idiotic. Equally 
insufficient is Galton’s theory of hereditary genius. For if 
there is one thing more clearly established than another in 
this connection, it is that the families of men of genius, so 
far from exhibiting any of the qualities of prize stock, fall 
considerably below the average both in point of numbers and 
fitness. If education be pointed to as an all-important ele- 
ment in the making of character, we may ask what it did for 
Faraday, Dickens, or Burns, who received but a very insig- 
nificant amount of schooling. Year by year thousands of 
young men are turned out by the universities and the higher 
schools of the country, but very few rise to the level of 
genius. Such education as is received in his youth by a 
great man has seldom much to do with the shaping of his 
career. It was not education that made Shakespeare a poet, 
Reynolds a painter, or Darwin a naturalist. As to the John- 
sonian theory of genius, one can hardly believe that it was 
ever based upon practical observation. Diversity of tastes 
and aptitudes is shown by boys in the school-room long before 
circumstances influence their lives materially; and if an emi- 
nent poet or painter could be found willing to take the com- 
mand of an army in the field, it is inconceivable that a suc- 
cessful general should, by taking thought, excel in writing 
poetry or painting pictures in times of peace. Much is said, 
again, of the importance of taking pains. But nothing is 
more certain than that industry alone is not enough to enable 
the aspirant in any walk of life to become distinguished. 
Some men toil hard to learn what others acquired by the 
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slightest application. Nay, more, the art of taking pains is, 
itself, a natural endowment, like a good or a bad memory, 
and is probably responsible for much of the difference exist- 
ing between the reckless, scatter-brained ne’er-do-well, who 
never accomplishes anything, and the steady, persistent 
worker who, with similar faculties, carves his name indelibly 
upon his epoch. ‘Turning now to the philosophical view that 
the great man is the resultant of many co-ordinated social 
factors, it is not easy to realize how such influences should 
have so impinged at the little town of Stratford-on-Avon, on 
April 26th, 1564, as to insure the birth of one William Shake- 
speare. Admitting that the sixteenth century in England 
was favorable to the advent of a great dramatic poet, we are 
entitled to ask why William Shakespeare, the third child of 
his father, was the chosen man rather than his brother Gil- 
bert, who became a respectable hosier, or his brother Ed- 
mund, who was an actor of norepute. The man of genius 
necessarily contains within the four corners of his system all 
the elements of his greatness. Environment may be favor- 
able or unfavorable to him; he may be unnoticed by his con- 
temporaries, and obtain merely the tardy recognition of pos- 
terity, or conceivably he may be snuffed out altogether by 
adverse circumstances before being able to make his power 
felt. With the genius that perishes in embryo, or that never 
comes to perfection, we are not here concerned; for, although 
it might be curious to speculate as to the number of able 
generals unhappily shot as subalterns in their first engage- 
ment, or as to the village Hampdens who have lost their op- 
portunity through the passing of the Reform Bill, the inquiry 
could hardly be of a practical character. To the genius that 
contrives to assert itself environment is more or less an acci- 
dent. It is true that we do not look for the rise of a great 
dramatic poet like Victor Hugo among the Zulus, or of a 
Mozart among a tribe of tom-toming savages. But this ad- 
mits of easy explanation. The great man assimilates and 
recasts the material supplied him by his epoch. It is the 
faculty of utilizing existing material that constitutes his 
genius, and this he cannot be said to owe to his environment. 
It is something personal to himself; something due to his 
physical organization. For, clearly, the social influences 
which act upon a Victor Hugo and a Mozart act equally 
upon masses of their totally undistinguished countrymen. 
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The “heir of all the ages” is never alone in the enjoyment 
of his privileges; he shares them with multitudes of his fel- 
low-men. Merely to be born in an epoch favorable to the 
advent of a great poet, a great commander, or a great states- 
man implies little or nothing, therefore, as to the individual’s 
chances of distinction. Looked at from any point of view, 
in short, the inadequacy of the existing theories of genius is 
manifest. This is obviously one reason why another attempt 
should be made to solve the problem of what constitutes 
genius. It is not, however, an entirely sufficient reason. If 
so many distinguished philosophers and physiologists have 
been unable to come to any agreement upon this subject, 
what justification, it may be asked, have I for taking it up? 
The answer to this is simple. Within the past few years 
science has opened up new methods of inquiry, thrown new 
light upon many cognate subjects, and placed new instru- 
ments in the hands of the investigator for getting at the truth. 
The results of modern research affecting most intimately the 
question of genius are, first, the localization of the functions 
of the brain, and, secondly, the established kinship of an ex- 
tensive group of brain and nerve disorders, of which insanity 
or paralysis is the more obvious expression, and gout, con- 
sumption, malformations, etc., the more obscure. Both these 
branches of knowledge are of greatest utility in solving the 
problem before us; and their due application to the facts of 
biography will be found to rob genius of much, if not all, of 
the mystery which has hitherto enshrouded it.. The result is 
to place upon a solid basis of fact the long suspected rela- 
tionship of genius and insanity. Apparently at the opposite 
poles of the human intellect, genius and insanity are, in real- 
ity, but different phases of a morbid susceptibility of, or a 
want of balance in, the cerebro-spinal system. This conclu- 
sion is arrived at from a close examination of the lives of all 
the greatest men whose personal and family history is au- 
thentically known. For obvious reasons I have refrained 
from dealing with living personages; but the abundance and 
sufficiency of the material to hand happily renders this re- 
striction of no moment. In the selection of names I have 
been guided solely by the desire to obtain a representative 
list. I have, indeed, been under no temptation to trim or 
square the facts, for whenever a man’s life is at once suffi- 
ciently illustrious and recorded with sufficient fulness to be 
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a subject of profitable study, he inevitably falls into the mor- 
bid category—a remarkable proof, surely, of the soundness 
of a theory which after all need not, like a chain, be tested 
by its weakest link. My method of inquiry is not unlike that 
of the family doctor who is called in to examine a patient. 
With the help of the biographer I ask the great man, figura- 
tively speaking, to stand up; I look at his tongue, feel his 
pulse, and inquire into his family history. By this means a 
wholly different view of genius is obtained from that gener- 
ally current. The biographer, unfortunately, is too often 
as troublesome a person to deal with as the family nurse. It 
is difficult to learn the essential facts of a great man’s life 
if they conflict, as they not infrequently do, with the biog- 
rapher’s notion of greatness. Commonly, the writer falls in 
with the popular view of genius, which is that a certain quasi- 
divine influence, or affatus of an inscrutable nature, descends 
upon certain individuals after the manner of the Holy Ghost. 
If, however, he happens to be of a scientific turn of mind, 
he affects to believe that the great man has inherited his 
genius from his mother, or that, as Goethe held and as Joly 
has further insisted, he is the culminating’ point of his race, 
the crowning triumph of a sound and vigorous ancestry on 
both sides. In any case, the smallest suggestion that the 
object of his veneration has not been entirely sane, affects 
the ordinary biographer as a red rag affects a bull. He 
loses temper and treats it as a shameless affront to the great 
man’s memory, Sometimes he condescends to argue the point 
with the subtlety of a special pleader, and, when the facts 
happen to be too strong for him, he is ready with an explana- 
tion as to “ overwork,” “anxiety,’’ “excessive strain,” “ex- 
cesses,” and the like. The heredity of genius is abundantly es- 
tablished, but it is not heredity of the simple and direct kind 
imagined by Galton when he wrote his treatise on the subject 
twenty years ago. Variation steps in at every point, and an 
instability of the nervous system of one or both parents mani- 
fests itself in the offspring in a manifold shape, the sensory 
or intellectual faculties being quickened at the expense of 
the nutritive, and vice versa, upon a scale of almost infinite 
complexity. The word genius is susceptible of many inter- 
pretations. For the purposes of this inquiry I give it the 
widest, applying it not merely to the creative gift in literature 
and art, but to that inherent ability which enables its pos- 
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sessor to excel in any given sphere of human activity, liter- 
ary, artistic, scientific, administrative, military, commercial, 
religious, philanthropic, or even criminal. Genius is essen- 
tially a manifestation of nerve energy, and the scope of a 
man’s faculties is necessarily determined by a physical organ- 
ization over which he has no control. In thus asserting the 
principle of fatalism in the lives of great men, like that which 
Orientals conceive to exist in all human affairs, I am well 
aware that I am flying in the face of many excellent treatises 
written for the edification of the young; but no fiction, how- 
ever well intended, can, after all, be as beneficent as truth, 
and if any prejudices suffer from contact with the facts set 
forth in the following pages so much the worse for them. 
Incidentally, I endeavor to lift the veil from one or two ob- 
scure but interesting subjects, which, in an inquiry of this 
kind, force themselves upon the attention. The cause and 
the manner of Shakespeare’s death are, for the first time, 
investigated in the light of his family history, or such of it as 
is known to us, and the result is to convey a different im- 
pression of the man from that hitherto prevailing. From 
the neuropathic point of view there are incidents in Shake- 
speare’s life which, though small, are extremely significant, 
and by a new chain of circumstantial evidence, of which the 
signatures attached to his will are an important link, the 
death-bed scene of the poet is reconstituted in a manner 
which only the latest advances of physiological and medical 
science have rendered possible. For the first time, also, the 
difficult subject of inspiration is made to yield up, as it seems 
to me, some portion at least of its secret. “The great de- 
sideratum in the theory of intellectual character,” says Bain, 
“is to give an intelligible resolution of the innate power of 
recasting and moulding the raw material of thought, of the 
determination to self-activity, so to speak, in place of remain- 
ing content with the received forms and order of the com- 
municated impressions. In short, it is the problem of orig- 
inal genius that is the reproach of the schools of mental 
philosophy.” To some extent, I venture to think, this re- 
proach is now wiped away, and here, again, I avail myself 
of the latest discoveries with regard to the mechanism of 
the brain and nervous system. Phrenology necessarily re- 
ceives some share of attention, and is, in a limited degree, 
rehabilitated, or, at least, shown to have more foundation in 
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fact than seemed at first compatible with the mapping out of 
the sensory and motor areas of the brain upon Ferrier’s sys- 
tem. Lastly, this investigation of the neuropathic side of 
genius will be found to throw fresh difficulties im the way of 
an application of the principle of natural selection to the 
human race, In his latter years, Darwin’s confidence in his 
theory as applied to man was somewhat shaken, and his dis- 
tinguished co-worker, Alfred Russel Wallace, has since ad- 
mitted that the “noblest and most characteristic of human 
faculties” do not appear to come under the Darwinian law. 
Whatever may be man’s relations with the lower animals, 
and whatever may be the causes of Darwin’s spontaneous 
variations, the fact, now clearly established, that the pro- 
gressive achievements of the intellect are wholly unconnected 
with a survival of the fittest may be allowed to have an im- 
portant bearing upon the evolution theory. 


Preface to Second Edition: From the rapid sale this book 
has met with, a second edition being called for within the 
space of a few months, and the keen controversy it has ex- 
cited in many quarters, it would appear that I did not over- 
estimate the desirability of endeavoring anew to solve the 
perplexing question of genius, and to ascertain, in the light 
of the latest discoveries in physiology, its bearing upon the 
progress of the human race. The Times, in a leading arti- 
cle, characterized the subject of my inquiry, namely, the 
genesis of the better members of the community, as “ one of 
vital importance to every civilized country.” Acknowledg- 
ing the force of the evidence brought forward in support of 
my view, the leading journal went on to say: “ History seems 
to teach that the continuance of great gifts, either mental or 
physical, for several successive generations, although not 
unknown, is at any rate highly exceptional; and that the rise 
of individuals above the current level of humanity is most 
frequently compensated for, so to speak, by a swing of the 
pendulum in the opposite direction. . . . At present, we fear, 
in so far as the facts offer themselves to experience, the in- 
heritance of great qualities is the exception rather than the 
rule.” Mr. Galton himself, whose opinions as expressed in 
his work on Hereditary Genius I had set myself to refute, 
felt constrained to admit, in an address delivered before the 
recent Congress of Hygiene and Demography, that the best, 
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like the worst, members of the community, did not seem to 
be able to hold their own in point of fecundity. Professor 
Huxley also has been good enough to express his general 
agreement with me on this question in the following terms: 
“Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above 
the average mental level. From a biological point of view, 
I should say that a ‘genius’ among men stands in the same 
position as a ‘sport’ among animals and plants, and is a 
product of that variability which is the postulate of selection 
both natural and artificial, In my apprehension, Darwin’s 
theory proper assumed variation as a fact, and does not at- 
tempt to account for it, nor can be called upon to do so. 
And ever since the subject was first discussed, I have tried 
to insist upon this. On the general ground that a strong and 
therefore markedly abnormal variety is, i/so facto, not likely 
to be so well in harmony with existing conditions as the nor- 
mal standard, which has been brought to be what it is largely 
by the operation of those conditions, I should think it prob- 
able that a large proportion of ‘genius sports’ are likely to 
come to grief, physically and socially, and that the intensity 
of feeling which is one of the conditions of what is commonly 
called genius is especially liable to run into the fixed ideas 
which are at the bottom of so much insanity.” That such 
weighty support as the foregoing should be lent to my view, 
in however qualified a degree, more than compensates me 
for the obloquy I have incurred from anonymous reviewers 
who have roundly asserted my theory to be that all men of 
genius are Junatics. No intelligent reader of the book need 
be told that such an assertion is nonsense. Genius is not 
lunacy; it is insight, power, and energy in excess of the 
normal allowance, and my contention is that such great gifts, 
however desirable in themselves, are not obtained, as a rule, 
without some disturbance of the healthy equilibrium of the 
brain and nervous system. Emerson had some inkling of this 
truth, though he knew nothing of the mechanism of mind 
upon which I am able to base it. “ In the chief examples of 
religious illumination,” he observes, “somewhat morbid has 
mingled, in spite of the unquestionable increase of mental 
power. . . . Shall we say that the economical mother dis- 
burses so much earth and so much fire to make a man, and 
will not add a pennyweight though a nation was perishing for 
a leader? ... If you will have pure carbon carbuncle, or 
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diamond to make the brain transparent, the trunk and organs 
shall be so much the grosser; instead of porcelain they are 
potter’s earth, clay, or mud.” It has been objected to my 
theory that neuropathy exists among the “dolts and dunder- 
heads” of the world in perhaps as great a degree as among 
men of genius. I daresay itdoes. I expressly say that the 
soundest man is he who most nearly approaches the average. 
It is upon the medium type that Nature evidently relies for 
the continuance of the species, not upon extremes or acci- 
dental variations. All Darwinians will admit in the abstract 
that divergencies or variations from the main type are bad 
and bound to come to naught. Nevertheless, there is one 
variation for which some among them deem it their duty to 
“stand up at all hazards, namely, genius. I can attribute 
this only to prejudice—to the rooted conviction which has 
obtained for so many years that exceptional ability of any 
kind denotes the superior animal. It will be surely evident 
on a moment’s reflection, that if the musician with his ex- 
ceptional ear, or the painter with his exceptional eye, were 
as sound and as prolific as his neighbors, and if his gifts 
were freely transmissible, the human race would soon be 
splitting up into a number of distinct species, each with a 
special endownment. On Professor Huxley’s showing it is 
inevitable that all departures from the mean, in the human 
species, including those which constitute genius, should be 
unsound. In the face of the existing evidence, it cannot be 
asserted that among the general population of the country 
there is to be found anything like as much nerve disorder as 
among men of genius of the first rank. For the purposes of 
comparison in this respect I fortified myself, while writing 
the book, with the health-record of a number of average men 
of my acquaintance, but I thought it safer on the whole to 
take the wider basis afforded by the registrar-general’s re- 
turns, in which, be it observed, the do!ts and dunderheads 
are thrown into the scale against me, since they tend to make 
the total amount of neuropathy greater than that existing 
among average individuals. Some of my critics have sapiently 
inquired why nothing was heard of neuropathy in Homer’s 
time, or in Shakespeare’s, forgetting that the very anatomy 
of the body, to say nothing of the causes of the nervous ail- 
ments, was not then discovered; others, with as little justice, 
have commented adversely upon the very slight evidence 
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offered at the close of the different chapters as to the ail- 
ments or the causes of death of the eminent men who flour- 
ished from two or three centuries ago. With regard to the 
latter I would observe that my reason for mentioning them 
in the lump is to show that although only the slightest evi- 
dence is procurable respecting them, that evidence, as far as it 
goes, tends to support my view. The whole strength of the 
case for the insanity (¢.¢., the unsoundness) of genius lies in 
the lives of great men of the past few generations, about whom 
nearly everything is known. And it is worthy of remark that in 
their case the greater the genius the greater the unsoundness. 


The Oppression of Foot-Notes....Agnes Repplier....Atlantic Monthly 

It is healthy and natural for a child to be attracted by what 
she does not wholly comprehend; the music of words appeals 
to childish ears, and their meaning comes later—comes often 
after the first keen unconscious pleasure is past. I once knew 
a tiny boy who so delighted in Byron’s description of the 
dying gladiator that he made me read it to him over and 
over and over again. He did not know what a gladiator 
was. He did not know that it was a statue, and not a real 
man, described. Historically and geographically, the boy’s 
mind was a happy blank. There was nothing intelligent 
or sagacious in his enjoyment; only a blissful stirring 
of the heart-strings by reason of strong words, and swing- 
ing verse, and his own tangle of groping thoughts. But 
what child who reads Cowper’s pretty remonstrance to his 
spaniel, and the spaniel’s neat reply, wants to be told in a 
succession of dismal notes that “allures”” means “tempts,” 
that “remedy” means “cure,” that “killing time” means 
“wasting time,” that “destined” means “meant for,” and 
that “behest” means “command”? Cowper is one of the 
simplest of writers, and the little boys and girls who cannot 
be trusted unarmed in his company had better confine their 
reading to Robinson Crusoe in Words of One Syllable, or to 
the veracious pages of Mother Goose. But perhaps the day 
is not far distant when even Mother Goose will afford food 
for instruction and a fresh industry for authors, and when 
the hapless children of the dawning century will be con- 
fronted with a dozen highly abbreviated and unintelligible 
notes referring them to some Icelandic Saga or remote Indian 
epic for the bloody history of the Three Blind Mice. 
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GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





Among the multitude of brilliant stories in the holiday is- 
sues of the periodicals, none is more charming than Gertrude 
Franklin Atherton’s A Ramble with Eulogia, in the Christ- 
mas number of The London Graphic. It is a distinct honor 
for an American writer to get a place in this publication, and 
the English papers have been most flattering in their com- 
mendation of Mrs. Atherton’s work. A Ramble with Eulogia 
is a story of early Spanish-California life, full of the pictur- 
esqueness and atmosphere of the period, spirited in narrative, 
swift in dialogue, and rich in Spanish-born expletives and 
round religious oaths. The vein is an original one, and the 
work well done. The story is one of a series, for which 
Mrs. Atherton made special studies among the descendants 
of the original Spanish-Californians. The Conquest of Doiia 
Jacoba, the publication of which should have preceded A 
Ramble with Eulogia, is due toappear in Blackwood’s. The 
Bells of San Gabriel, and The Vengeance of Padre Arroys, 
have recently been printed in Lippincott’s Magazine. With 
the publication, and success, of these stories of old California, 
Mrs. Atherton feels that her literary career really begins. 
She is the first of the native-born Californians to win literary 
recognition, and as such has been asked to write the novel 
for the California number of Lippincott’s. Mrs. Atherton is 
possessed of all the qualities that make for success. She 
has the ability—ihe creative power. She is wedded to her 
ambition to become a successful writer, and has no serious 
purpose outside of her work. She is as industrious as a 
beaver, has the courage to meet disappointment, the determi- 
nation to win, and is ever on the alert ‘to know and to do,” 


J. F. Nisbet, author of The Insanity of Genius, which is 
making a decided impression in England, was born in Glas- 
gow about forty years ago. He is a man of large build, and 
has a dark, intellectual face. He won his reputation as a 
reporter in the House of Commons for the London Times by 
the terse completeness of his work. Once when his chief 
objected to the brevity of his reports on the ground that it 
necessarily caused him to omit important news, he replied: 
“Show me anything of interest that I have left out and I 
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will admit that Iam inthe wrong. But I do not see that 
mere length is in itself a desirable thing.”” Mr. Nisbet is 
now the dramatic critic of the Times. He is interested in 
philosophy, has decided leanings toward the /aissez-faire doc- 
trines of which Herbert Spencer is the most notable exponent, 
is thoroughly versed in scientific and literary matters, and 
speaks three languages fluently. He recently delivered 
before the Birbeck Institute a lecture on education which was 
considered a remarkable achievement for one who had spent 
only a short time in France. Personally, he is said to be 
kind-hearted as well as able. The work which has made 
him famous was written, as he says in the preface, “to place 
upon a solid basis of fact the long-suspected relationship of 
genius and insanity.” He rests his belief in his ability to 
accomplish this undertaking upon the recent discoveries of 
science. ‘“ Within the past few years,” he writes, “science has 
opened up new methods of inquiry, thrown new light upon 
many cognate subjects, and placed new opportunities in the 
hands of investigators for getting at the truth. The results 
of modern research affecting most intimately the question of 
genius are, first, the localization of the functions of the brain, 
and secondly, the established kinship of an extensive group 
of brain and nerve disorders, of which insanity or paralysis 
is the more obvious expression, and gout, consumption, mal- 
formation, etc., the more obscure. Both these branches of 
knowledge are of greatest utility in solving the problem 
before us; and their due application to the facts of biography 
will be found to rob genius of much, if not all, of the mys- 
tery which has hitherto surrounded it.” The book has had 
a rapid sale and is now in its second edition. 


An important omission in Walter Camp’s recent book, 
American Football, lies in the circumstance that the author, 
with characteristic modesty, has failed to make due mention 
of himself. He has been the ablest guardian and teacher of 
the game in this country, and the appropriateness of the title, 
Father of American Football, bestowed on him by an enthu- 
siastic reporter is generally recognized. It was he who 
worked out and secured the adoption of the rule requiring a 
side to advance the ball five yards in three downs, which has 
been the salvation of the American game. From the time 
of his entering college, at Yale, in 1876, Mr. Camp has taken 
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high rank both as scholar and athlete. He was captain both 
of the freshman ball nine and football team, and he continued 
upon the Yale nine four years, there attaining the highest 
total batting average in the intercollegiate association. After 
his graduation he was elected captain of the ball nine, but 
resigned the position in favor of an undergraduate. An all- 
round athlete, he achieved distinction as a sparrer, a runner, 
and a hurdle-jumper. But it is in football, as player, coach, 
and authority in decisions, that Mr. Camp is best known. He 
was a member of the Yale football team six years—as cap- 
tain during his junior and his senior years. From the fall of 
1876, when, as a freshman, he played on the ’Varsity team 
against Harvard, up to the present day—for several years as 
player and then as a general—he has beaten Yale’s old rival, 
Harvard, every year they met, with one exception, the game 
of 1890. With his splendid athletic record, he maintained so 
high a standard in the college curriculum as to receive both 
junior and senior appointments for scholarship, thereby af- 
fording an instance to disprove the statement of Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, that college athletes fall below the average stand- 
ard of scholarship. By his many articles in magazines and 
the daily papers, as well as by his recent book, he has sus- 
tained the interest in football created by the triumphs of the 
Yale eleven under his coaching. Mr. Camp, who resides in 
New Haven, is of New England stock, and to that ancestry 
he ascribes his yearning to shoulder a gun and to fight foot- 
ball. He is tall, with dark eyes and hair and a resonant 
voice, and possesses in a high degree the art of handling 
men and developing in them their fullest athletic capacity. 


Jules Simon, the celebrated French statesman and author, 
though now in his seventy-eighth year, still maintains a re- 
markable literary activity. He has just published in collab- 
oration with his son a book on Woman In the Twentieth 
Century, and is now at work upon studies on Reybaud and 
Michel Chevalier and upon his Memoirs of Other People, 
chapters of which appear at intervals; he also contributes 
occasional articles to Le Temps. He has found time in the 
intervals of his public and professional duties to make many 
valuable additions to French literature. At the age of 
twenty-five he became a professor at the Sorbonne; at thirty- 
seven he entered the Constituent Assembly; at forty-nine he 
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was elected a legislator; at fifty-six, after the establishment 
of the third republic, he was appointed minister of educa- 
tion, religion, and fine arts, and a few years later was made 
a life senator and a member of the French Academy. At 
present he is preparing to assume the directorship of the 
Medici school in Paris, erected according to the will of M. 
Thiers, who named him its director at a salary of six thousand 
dollars, for the purpose of educating four or five young men 
in social and political economy and international law. Per- 
sonally, M. Simon is one of the simplest and kindest of men. 
It was he who first directed the genius of Sardou to the stage. 
When Sardou was a struggling, half-starved writer in Paris 
he offered some mss. to M. Simon for publication. When 
M. Simon discovered that the youth had talent, he said to 
him: “You can never earn a livelihood by writing for the 
newspapers. ‘Try to write for the theatre.” The life of M. 
Simon is very unpretentious. In winter he lives in modest 
quarters in Paris—“ my garret,” he calls them—and in summer 
he occupies a little house in the country, where he is sur- 
rounded by plants and flowers and trees. It is said that he 
quite dreads taking up his residence in the magnificent build- 
ing built for the new school. In spite of his scholarly tastes, 
he is fond of out-door life, isa famous walker, and is the presi- 
dent of several clubs devoted to rowing and other forms of 
physical exercise. Perhaps if his interests were not so varied 
as they are he might have won even greater distinction. Presi- 
dent Grévy once said of him: “Whata pity! Simon might 
have been the greatest statesman of this age, but a lack of ex- 
ecutive ability has made him only a wonderful philosopher.” 


Wolcott Balestier, who died in Dresden early in December, 
at the age of thirty, was one of the most promising of our 
younger American writers. His paternal ancestors belonged 
to Martinique, but his father was a native of this country and 
one of the founders of the Century Club. His maternal 
grandfather was E. Peshine Smith, a jurist and writer on 
economic subjects of distinction, who was one of the first 
Americans to visit Japan, and with Commodore Perry effected 
a commercial treaty between that country and the United 
States. Mr. Balestier studied at Cornell for a year. He 
was associated for a time with the Rochester Post-Express, 
and later had a little paper of his own in Rochester fora 
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short period. In 1884 he contributed to the New York 
Tribune his first novel, A Patent Philter, and in the same 
year the Lovells issued a second novel, A Fair Device, and a 
Campaign Life of Blaine, both written by him. In 1886 he 
published through the same house A Victorious Defeat, a 
story of Moravian life in Pennsylvania. At this period he 
was connected for a time with the Astor Library. At the 
request of the Lovells he took charge of their weekly, Tid 
Bits, the name of which he changed to Time. He improved 
it greatly during his two years of editorship. In 1888 he 
went to London as the English agent for the Lovells, and 
came into close relations with the leading writers of England. 
A year ago the firm of Heineman and Balestier was formed 
for the purpose of publishing English books on the Continent. 
It has been so successful that it is now a formidable rival to 
‘Tauchnitz. In spite of his duties for the past three years as 
a publisher, Balestier has written in collaboration with Kip- 
ling The Naulahka, now running in the Century, a novel all 
his own entitled Benefits Forgot, which is to be begun in the 
February number of the same magazine, and some short 
stories. Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the Cen- 
tury, has paid this tribute to him since his death: “ Mr. Bal- 
estier was the most talented young American of letters of 
my acquaintance. His first Century story was A Common 
Story, which was published in the August number. Benefits 
Forgot was accepted by me when I was utterly ignorant of 
its authorship. Mr. W. D. Howells brought me the manu- 
script to read, saying Edmund Gosse, had sent it to him from 
London. He told me it was written by a young American, 
but his name he would not reveal. I accepted it on its merits, 
but thought a few alterations would improve it. One day 
last spring, while Mr. Balestier was in this city, he called at 
the office, and I, knowing that he was acquainted with Ed- 
mund Gosse, asked him if he had seen the story Benefits 
Forgot. ‘Yes,’ he replied quietly, ‘I wrote it.’” Mr. 
Howells has said of him: “ Mr, Balestier would have achieved 
great fame had he lived a few more years. He began to 
send me short stories when he was but seventeen years of 
age and while I was editing the Atlantic Monthly. They 
were, of course, crude, but they betrayed unusual power. I 
encouraged him and took a deep interest in his welfare. He 
was well fitted to write novels of American life, for he had 
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lived in almost every section of the country. His death is a 
great loss to our literature.”” Hall Caine thus voices the 
esteem in which Balestier was held by the English writers, 
who were really the first to appreciate him and to give him 
an opportunity: “He was the soul of honor and a prince of 
good fellows. His literary talents were, we think, almost of 
the highest, and if his life had been longer, his opportunities 
greater, and his energies less encumbered by commercial oc- 
cupations he must surely have taken his place among the 
foremost of the writers that America has given to England.” 


“Miss Mathilde Blind,” says the Pall Mall Gazette, “is 
one of the new contemporary writers who hold themselves 
aloof from the modern effort after quantity. She has pro- 
duced only some six or seven volumes in all, and she has not 
yet touched so wide a public as she deserves. But there is 
about all that she has done a characteristic and individual 
distinction. Miss Blind was a child author. At her home 
she met, when quite young, many remarkable and interesting 
men and women, and, undeterred by all the exhortations of 
relatives and friends about ‘woman’s true vocation in life,’ 
she gave herseif up to a passionate if indiscriminate reading 
of books. With an imagination fired by her favorite authors 
in history and literature she launched forth into composition 
on her own account, and filled many copy-books with her 
juvenile poems, plays, and stories. <A tragedy on the death 
of Robespierre actually won a word of praise from the great 
French historian Louis Blanc. She was expelled on account 
of her unorthodox views from a school in St. John’s-wood, of 
which the headmistress belonged to the sect of the Plymouth 
Brethren. Mazzini incited her to write, but in her reverence 
for literature Miss Mathilde Blind almost shrank from com- 
mitting herself to print. Daudet, in L’Immortel, says that 
it is the fashion for young French poets to begin their literary 
career by writing an essay on Shelley. Our author did the 
same by an article in the Westminster Review. She also 
edited a selection of Shelley’s poems for Tauchnitz, which 
has had a wide circulation abroad. The Prophecy of St. 
Oran, her first published volume, attracted immediate notice 
by the freshness of the subject chosen and the distinction of 
the style. The Times, for instance, hailed it as ‘a remark- 
able contribution to English literature,’ and there was a con- 
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sensus of critics about the dramatic power of the narrative 
and its metrical excellence. The Ascent of Man is at present 
Miss Blind’s most important published work. In this poem, 
which took many years to write, and which is still far from 
its completion, the author has endeavored to give expression 
to the greatest intellectual conception of modern thought, 
the evolution of humanity as shown in the gradual triumph 
of mind over the brute forces of nature. Besides her poems 
Miss Mathilde Blind has accomplished much good work of 
another sort. Her lives of Mme. Roland and George Eliot, 
forming part of the Eminent Women Series, are models of 
what such biographies ought to be; and her portrayal of the 
French revolutionary heroine shows keen insight and under- 
standing of the whole revolutionary period. Miss Blind, it 
should be added, has always taken a strong interest in the 
woman question, and at one time delivered a number of lec- 
tures on Woman’s Suffrage. Miss Mathilde Blind was the 
first English writer and critic to discover Marie Bashkirtseff.”’ 


In making the announcement that Mr. Howells will leave 
Harper’s Magazine, to take the editorial chair, on March rst, 
of the Cosmopolitan, the latter calls attention to the build- 
ing up the staff of a great magazine. “Probably in no 
monthly,” it says, “has the evolution been so distinctly under 
the eyes of the public as in the case of the Cosmopolitan. 
The first step after its editorial control was assumed by Mr. 
John Brisben Walker was to add to it Edward Everett Hale, 
who took charge of a department called Social Problems, 
subjects concerning which the greatest number of people are 
thinking to-day. Mr. Hale, who is a student, a fair-minded 
man, a thorough American and a man of broad sympathies, 
has filled this position in a way to attract the attention not 
only of this country, but of leading European journals. Some 
months later, a department was established called The Re- 
view of Current Events. To take charge of this, a man was 
needed who should be familiar not only with the great events 
of the past thirty years, but who knew personally the leading 
men of both the United States and Europe, who could inter- 
pret motives and policies. Murat Halstead accepted this 
position with the distinct understanding that his monthly re- 
view should be philosophical and never partisan. The next 
step in the history of the Cosmopolitan was the placing of 
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the review of the intellectual movement of the month in the 
hands of Mr. Brander Matthews, who for some time has been 
recognized as one of the two or three ablest critics in the 
United States. Finally came the acceptance of the editor- 
ship conjointly with Mr. Walker, by Mr. Wm. Dean Howells. 
Mr. Howells, who is recognized universally as the foremost 
American of letters, upon the expiration of his contract with 
Harper Brothers, on the first of March, will take in hand the 
destinies of a magazine which promises to exercise a share of 
influence with the reading classes. His entire services will be 
given to the Cosmopolitan, and everything he writes will ap- 
pear in that magazine during the continuance of his editorship. 


The London Speaker declares 1t a commonplace that the 
sailor is a man who goes round the world without seeing it. 
This is only another way of saying that men of action are 
not men of contemplation. ,The active man, to whom sensa- 
tions and emotions are means to an end, is seldom found 
under the same hat as the contemplative man, to whom sensa- 
tions and emotions are ends in themselves. (Was it not, in 
parentheses, for some such reason as this that Plato banished 
poets from his ideal state?) But, once in a blue moon, the 
lion of action lies down with the lamb of contemplation, or, 
to speak without figure, the sailor is “doubled” with the 
artist, and then you have—M. Pierre Loti. The naval officer 
who is known by that name in the world of letters should 
have chosen a more suggestive pseudonyme—Thackeray’s pet 
“ Poluphloisboio Thalasses,” for instance. For it is impossi- 
ble to appreciate the literary talent of this youngest of the 
Academicians without bearing in mind the fact that he is a 
sailor. One sees it in everything he writes. One sees it in 
his style, a style apart, the style of a man outside the literary 
movement—which is a movement of landsmen—the style of 
a man meditating in the silence of his cabin, the style of a 
man condemned by his long stretches of isolation to abound 
in his own sense. One sees it in his cast of thought. On 
the one hand a certain fatalism, an attitude of resignation, 
as of a sailor helpless in the trough of the sea, brought every 
day and night face to face with the immense, pitiless, irre- 
sistible forces of nature. On the other, an intellectual de- 
tachment, the inevitable attitude of a man who has seen all 
the kingdoms of the earth, and the manners and customs 
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thereof, and to whom therefore all is vanity while at the 
same time nothing is common or unclean. One sees it, too 
—here, of course, it leaps to the eyes—in his subject matter. 
Like other sailors, he has had a wife in every port, and, 
unlike other sailors, he has described for us his successive 
ménages—his Paul-and-Virginia idyls in innumerable Pacific 
islands, his amours with Aziyadé in Constantinople, with 
Rarahu in Tahiti, with Mme. Chrysanthéme in Tokio. 
True, as regards his subject matter, Loti has now put ona 
new man. In the first book which he issues as an Academi- 
cian, Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort (Calmann Lévy), 
we see no more of the much-married Loti. But though his 
matter has changed, his manner has not. We have the same 
fresh, ingenuous, spontaneous style, the same fatalism, the 
same gentle pessimism, the same philosophic detachment. 
Add: the same feeling for the exquisite, the subtle, the fugi- 
tive in art. For among artists Loti is what his countrymen 
call “a sensitive.” He vibrates to the sightest touch. He 
is open to impressions of minute or vague or volatile things, 
and records his impressions for us delicately. Do not hastily 
suppose, therefore, that he is a mere literary fribbler or piffler, 
forever weighing butterflies’ wings in spiders’ webs. In 
striving to capture, to fix the elusive, the impalpable things 
of the mind, enigmatic moods, half-ideas, crepuscular effects, 
he is widening the boundaries of art, making it more expressive. 
He strives, not always, of course, successfully. You cannot ex- 
press the inexpressible, cannot convey the indefinite in definite 
language. Thus, for instance, it is with dreams—Loti admits 
that we want a new language for them, a language apart. 


Opie P. Read—an extract from whose latest book, Emmett 
Bonlore, is given in this issue—is the strongest and most 
promising writer of the middle West and South. His charac- 
ter-touch is not only artistic and picturesque, but certain in 
its realism. So strong is the reader’s mental environment 
when once fairly into one of Mr. Read’s stories that he is 
part of scene and dialogue—for him the people of the printed 
page actually live. A recent syndicate sketch of this author’s 
life gives a partial explanation of his remarkable grasp of 
human nature and the variety, humor, and pathos in which 
it is pictured in his sketches and stories.” His boyhood was 
the happy, romping go-lucky boyhood which is characteristic 
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of the South—full of idle day dreams, dare-devil mischief, 
and sprightly adventure. When he arrived at the maturity 
of seventeen years, he took up the serious burden of life by 
becoming apprentice or “devil” in the office of the little 
local paper at Franklyn, Ky. This building of words in a 
printer’s “stick” fired young Read with a thirst for a more 
profound and enticing variety of knowledge than that which 
he had thrust upon him while “setting up”’ Blue-Grass horse- 
trots, dog-fights, duelling obituaries, and patent-medicine ads. 
A number of Southern gentlemen of the old school—mainly 
graduates from West Point—had founded the Neophogen 
University at Gallatin, Tenn., which was then at the height 
of its fame. Its instruction was as brilliant as its manage- 
ment was impracticable. By securing a “sit” as compositor 
upon the college paper, young Read contrived to support him- 
self while spending many of the most valuable months of his 
youth in the pleasures of study. His next venture was 
unique and interesting. He accepted a purely literary posi- 
tion, that of letter-writer toa band of Gypsies, with whom he 
wandered over the mountains and through the beautiful val- 
leys of Tennessee and Alabama. Not till he reached the 
levees of the Mississippi did he part company with his Bohe- 
mian companions, who were charmed with the vivid descrip- 
tions of their picturesque camp which he incorporated into 
the epistles that he penned for them to their friends in Eng- 
land. He was not long in discovering that the same descrip- 
tion was equally acceptable to all his illiterate patrons, and, 
save for the substitution of different names, he often syndi- 
cated the same text in twenty-five letters. He fairly earned 
the title of “Letter Laureate to the Gypsies.” He next 
drifted to Arkansas, where he soon found himself managing 
editor, legislative correspondent, dramatic critic, and at 
times “compositor at the case” on the Little Rock Gazette. 
It was here that he first tapped the mine of humor, pathos, 
and tragedy which his wandering life and close observation 
had been accumulating. Sketches full of true human nature, 
which first appeared in the columns of the Gazette, were 
widely copied. The founding of the Arkansaw Traveler 
was the next important step in his career. It quickly ac- 
quired a national reputation; but Mr. Read was not slow to 
recognize the fact that Chicago was the only city in which 
he could bring his paper to its broadest success. The ex- 
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periment, considered doubtful by many of his friends, was a 
complete success. Emmett Bonlore, his latest novel, is, to 
a large degree, autobiographical. There is not a “charac- 
ter” in the book who has not had a palpable earthly exist- 
ence. Some of the “originals” are dead, but many of them 
are now living. Mr. Read has been engaged upon the bock 
for five years—ever since he located in Chicago.” 


Dorothy Lundt, in the Boston Transcript, gives this inter- 
esting gossip of Charles Lummis, whose New Mexico David 
is attracting the attention of readers of the vivid and pictur- 
esque: “ Mr. Lummis knows the Southwest as very few men 
know it; he has mingled many years familiarly with its 
strange people, Indians, Spanish, half-breeds, as a man min- 
gles with his friends; he has tramped year after year, with 
only his rifle and dog for company, over thousands of miles 
of that almost unknown country; has lived through hundreds 
of wild adventures, and heard hundreds more related at first 
hand; and has brought to his task of interpreting to Ameri- 
cans a corner of America of which they are encyclopzdically 
ignorant, the trained observation of a life-long student, the 
vivid fancy of a born poet, a closeness of sympathy with na- 
ture matched by few in our generation. Charles Lummis— 
odd origin for one who has proved so incorrigible a nomad 
and adventurer!—is the son of an Evangelical clergyman of 
Massachusetts. Many of his classmates recall him in his 
days as a special student at Harvard; an odd, brilliant, caus- 
tic fellow, with an Orson-like mane of wild black hair which 
no one could persuade him to keep at conventional length. 
They tell still of his receiving in his freshman year a note 
warning him that if he did not cut his hair the sophomore 
class would cut it for him; and of how there appeared next 
morning, nailed in a most conspicuous place in the college 
yard, a manifesto signed by him and addressed ‘to the Class 
Barber of 188-,’ a document so scathing in its irony, so bril- 
liant in its aggressions, that it passed into college traditions 
of freshman achievement; and Lummis thereafter shook his 
mane unmolested. He had a wild, irregular, undisciplined 
sort of college history, and in time drifted as naturally as 
any born Gypsy to the delights of a wandering life and stir- 
ring adventures, His is the rare claim of having ‘hunted 
every game known to our country, by every method known 
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to our country’; his keen eye, aided by a Kodak-shot now 
and then, has given us insight into many strange happenings 
and ways, as the readers of his story of the Penitentes in the 
Cosmopolitan will bear witness. In one of his college vaca- 
tions Lummis turned waiter at a White Mountain hotel; but 
his mane and his queer ways generally, marking him as un- 
suited to that genteel occupation, he moved into the little 
printing-office attached to the house, and, in the intervals of 
turning off bills of fare and like classic productions printed 
on birch bark, collected and prepared during his Gypsy saun- 
terings two tiny books of his own verse. It was boyish 
verse, crude and unformed, but it had the forest freshness 
in it, and the rhythm of the wind among the pines, and the 
passion and the pathos of youth.” 


“A new Boston author,” says a writer in the Chicago 
Tribune,“ has just come forward who is interesting not so 
much from a literary point of view as from his own personal 
history. Charles Erskine, now a veteran of seventy years, 
is the sole survivor of that United States exploring expedi- 
tion which, under the leadership of Admiral Charles Wilkes, 
sailed around the globe in the four years succeeding 1838. 
When but sixteen years of age Mr. Erskine was one of the crew 
of a man-of-war. He came back to Boston, his native city, 
after that first cruise, joined his brother and his friend, John 
B. Gough (afterward the noted temperance lecturer), at the 
old Lion Theatre, and with them held hoops and led horses 
for the circus performers who, at that time, ruled the theatri- 
cal stage in this city. But he soon got tired of that work and 
was quickly off to sea again. Now, in his old age, he has 
turned to literature, and has brought out, in Twenty Years 
Before the Mast, practically a tale of his own adventures.” 


William Sharp, the London critic and author of Sospiri di 
Roma, editor of the Century Poets, has written in colla- 
boration with Mme. Von Teuffel (Bianch Willis Howard) a 
novel to be published simultaneously in England and America 
in March. The work is awaited with interest by the critics 
of collaboration. Mr. Sharp has just completed his long-ex- 
pected Memoirs of Joseph Severn, Keats’ bosom friend. 
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VERSE FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





The Bow....Conan Doyle....‘‘Song of the British Archer” 
What of the bow ? 
The bow was made in England; 
Of true wood, of yew wood, 
The wood of English bows; 
So men who are free 
Love the old yew-tree, 
And the land where the yew-tree grows. 


What of the cord? 
The cord was made in England; 
A rough cord, a tough cord, 
A cord that bowmen love; 
So we’ll drain our jacks 
To the English flax, 
And the land where the hemp was wove. 


What of the shaft ? 
The shaft was cut in England; 
A long shaft, a strong shaft, 
Barbed and trim and true; 
So we’ll drink all together, 
To the gray goose feather, 
And the land where the gray goose flew. 


What of the men? 
The men were bred in England; 
The bowmen—the yeomen— 
The lads of dale and fell. 
Here’s to you—and to you! 
To the hearts that are true, 
And the land where the true hearts dwell. 


Evolution....Edgar Fawcett....‘‘Songs of Doubt and Dream" 
Two flying forms, in pathless deeps of night, 
Watched the great spheres about them wheel and flame, 
And many a planet, where it swept with might 
Round many a central sun, they named by name. 


They spoke of races whom the gradual spell 
Of wisdom won had raised from crime and vice— 
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How hate and sin had made this world a hell, 
And love had made that world a paradise! 


And while they singled, either near or far, 
Bright orb from orb in heaven’s untold abyss, 
At last one pointed to a certain star, 
And said, with dubious gesture, “ What of this?” 


“ Earth it is called,” his musing mate replied, 

“By those dim swarms its continents beget. 

*Tis a young star; and they that there abide 
Shall not wear wings, like us, for centuries yet!” 


A Kiss....Walter H. Pollock....Longmans’ Magazine 
I asked of one whom I loved full well: 
“There is just one thing I would have you tell; 
’Tis strange to ask, but the thing is this, 
What is the good or the ill of a kiss?” 


“It should be,” she answered, “a sacred sign 
Of a ilove that can follow the Great Design; 
But e’en now to the devil your soul you may sell, 
And a kiss may lead to heaven—or hell.” 


“You are right,” I cried; “it may lead to bliss 
Or may be, too, like to the Traitor’s Kiss. 
So I learn your lesson. In direst drouth 
No kisses of mine shall touch your mouth.” 


Defrauded....Francis S. Saitus....‘‘ Dreams after Sunset" 
Serenely sailing on far, treacherous seas, 
I slumbered, dreaming of my mother’s smiles, 
While gently urged by the Sumatran breeze, 
We passed green groups of hazy, palm-thronged isles. 


I heard the hissing horror of the storm 
That spent its fury on our helpless bark, 

And, thro’ the enormous night, I saw a form 
Of leering lightning shock! then all was dark. 


Dazzled and stunned, to sure destruction hurled, 
I woke, mid dizzy billows, bruised, alone, 
Lost in a moaning hell, a watery world, 
The tortured buffet of the grim cyclone. 


For dolorous hours one paltry spar and frail, 
Gave ease to rigid hands and panting breath; 
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I felt the weakness of each muscle fail, 
In clamorous darkness I awaited death. 


But, as I felt its icy fingers creep 

Upon me, tossed there like some worthless chaff, 
No pang of terror made me pray or weep, 

But the wild tempest heard my grander laugh. 


For I, about to die, in shroud of foam, 
Whose carrion in blue voids would leave no path, 
Thought of the churchyard worms in my far home, 
And how defrauded they would writhe in wrath! 


At First....Amanda T. Jones.... The Century 
If I should fall asleep one day, 
All overworn, 
And should my spirit, from the clay, 
Go dreaming out the heavenward way, 
Or thence be softly borne, 


I pray you, angels, do not first 


Assail mine ear 
With that blest anthem, oft rehearsed, 
“Behold, the bonds of Death are burst!” 
Lest I should faint with fear. 


But let some happy bird, at hand, 
The silence break; 
So shall I dimly understand 
That dawn has touched a blossoming land, 
And sigh myself awake. 


From that deep rest emerging so, 
To lift the head 
And see the bath-flower’s bell of snow, 
The pink arbutus, and the low 
Spring-beauty streaked with red, 


Will all suffice. No otherwhere 
Impelled to roam, 
Till some blithe wanderer, passing fair, 
Will, smiling, pause—of me aware— 
And murmur, “ Welcome home!” 
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So sweetly greeted I shall rise 
To kiss her cheek; 
Then lighty soar in lovely guise 
As one familiar with the skies, 
Who finds and need not seek. 


Incense....Craven Langstroth Betts....‘‘ The Perfume-Holder” 
You in the misty amethystine West 
Know not with what a rare and pungent zest 
The Persian in his drier, purer air 
Values his perfume even as his prayer. 
The perfume-holder—an effeminate whim 
To you—holds yet an honored place with him; 
Scatter within it but some glowing coals, 
Lo! from the brazier forth the perfume rolls, 
Like the warm incense of the votive breath 
From lovers’ lips as they unclose in death! 


To lie awake in one bliss-haunted dream 

Where leaves are rustling and where fountains gleam 
Within a cool and lustrous colonnade, 

While near, some large-eyed, love-enchanted maid 


Leans, lily crowned, against a marble jar, 
Caressing languidly her light guitar, 

Her fingers glancing o’er the shimmering strings 
Lixe play of moonbeams on soft bubbling springs, 
Wooing the soul of melody divine 

From murmuring streams and groves of haunted pine, 
Her bosom heaving to the waves of sound 

That have in one delicious languor drowned 

The outer sense, leaving the spirit free 

To revel in a swoon-like ecstasy— 

And then to watch the perfume vapor curl 

With many a slender and fantastic swirl 

Swung through the vibrant music, till the air 
Loaded with tinkling sounds and odors rare 
Filters soul-deep within the fleshly mail, 

Till, rapt, escaping from the body’s jail, 

The spirit issuing through its portal flies 

To fairy realms of wonder and surmise— 

That were indeed a taste of Paradise! 
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RANDOM READING: CURRENT TOPICS 





Kobolds....There Are Such Beings....The London Globe 

We do not know that any one has ever gravely claimed to 
have seen one. And yet there is no doubt whatever that 
there are such beings. Else, who is it that wrenches off our 
shirt-buttons, mislays our keys, makes our pen splutter, and 
tickles us in inaccessible regions of our back when we want to 
look important? If we could catch one we should pin him 
down, classify him, put him under a glass case, and ask rude 
questions as to his parentage and habits. But the kobolds 
have been spared this last indignity. There are no speci- 
mens in the Natural History Museum. ‘There are some 
people who even doubt their existence, and offer the most 
ridiculously commonplace explanations of their pranks. Have 
you never found, when dressing in the morning, that every- 
thing you don’t want conspires to get into your way, and 
everything you do want persists in getting out of it? Your 
razor jibs and notches your chin; the soap splashes into your 
eye; your toothbrush tumbles into the water-jug, and you 
have to dredge for it; and, finally, your collar-stud breaks 
loose and rolls into limbo. You hunt it wildly round and 
round the room, and, finally, run it to earth in tie farthest 
corner under the bed. Your wife will make irrelevant remarks 
about late hours, and refer inconsequently to that horrid 
club. But she is quite wrong. It is the kobolds. And 
have you never carefully put a letter away in a particular 
place, expecting to find it there when you came back ? When 
you did come back, have you never found that the letter had 
disappeared ? Have you not gone ravening about the house, 
burrowing behind book-cases, prodding corners, and over- 
turning furniture, while your wife follows behind and mildly 
deplores your untidy habits ? Again she is ludicrously wrong. 
It is the kobolds who took that letter when you were not 
looking, and put it in your pocket, where it has been all the 
time. The kobolds love to make for you in the morning 
when you are in a hurry to catch the early train. They start 
by breaking a boot-lace, they hide your gloves, and brush 
your hat the wrong way, they blow out the match when you 
try to light a cigarette, and fasten your coat-tails in the front 
door as you slam it behind you. On the way to the station 
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the ferrule of your umbrella catches in something; you stop 
with a jerk and look down. It appears to be only a grating, 
but if is really a kobold. When they have once decided to 
spend a day with a man, he seldom gets rid of them before 
he turns into bed at night. He is certain to lose his temper 
before long, and then it is all up with him. There is nothing 
that amuses them so much asa man inatemper. They get 
little bits of mud from passing hansoms and dab them on his 
collar; they gather smuts from the chimneys and smear them 
on his nose, where he can see them, but cannot localize 
them; they collect little puffs of wind from street corners 
and blow his hat over area railings and into mud heaps; they 
tweak his neck-tie into grotesque shapesand drop his eye- 
glasses into the gutter. They dance invisibly round him, 
pulling, pushing, poking, pinching, prodding, and pelting 
him, and the madder he grows the more they enjoy them- 
selves. In the evening they are still at it. They spill his 
wine on the tablecloth, and send the soup down the wrong 
way; they fill his mouth with fish bones; they loosen the top 
of the pepper castor, and empty its contents into his plate. 
They get into his favorite pipe and clog it so that it will not 
draw. His wife explains, as he sits puffing and blowing at 
the mouthpiece, that this wouldn’t happen if he cleaned his 
pipes out regularly—which is absurd; because he was going 
to clean them all out to-morrow. Whatever he attempts, 
the kobolds are beforehand with him. They make the gas 
wobble, and the chairs creak, and put hairs in his pen, until 
he finally gives in and decides that the day is a failure. And 
then he finds they have hidden the corkscrew. They are 
humorous little creatures, without much malice in them. 
The steady-going, methodical man they leave alone—the 
man who cuts up paper into little squares over night to wipe 
his razor on in the morning, and puts all his cab fares down 
in an account book before going to bed. It is the erratic, 
unsystematic feliow whom they attack, the man who stuffs 
checks into chimney ornaments and does not fold up his 
night-shirt in the morning. The cold-blooded man, when 
he misses one train, buys a paper and waits patiently for the 
next; the kobolds leave him alone. It is no fun pinching a 
man who won’t stamp and swear. Women, I suppose, suffer 
from them occasionally; but not as men do. Women are 
inured to discomfort from the time when they gather up their 
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back hair, let out the final tuck in their skirts, and claim to 
be seventeen. <A being who can stagger about all day ona 
pair of four-inch heels, with her waist crushed in a whale- 
bone frame, who can submit to have her nose tickled by a 
veil and her heels clogged with petticoats, never losing her 
temper or saying a wicked word—such a being can afford no 
sport for the kobolds. They would die of exzuz. But to a 
man they are a very real torment. Not that they break his 
legs, gouge out his eyes, or inflict any irreparable injury upon 
him; but they are at the bottom of all those petty worries and 
minor accidents which make up the sum of a miserable day. 
The kobolds are invisible; unfelt by every one but their 
victim. Our big trials, our knock-down griefs, bad as they 
are, have generally some dramatic interest in them, and in- 
sure a sympathetic public. We, commonplace persons as we 
doubtless are, could face a dramatic emergency with credit; 
we could, like Regulus, leave Rome and friends, “inter 
obstantes catervas,” for Carthage and the torturer, if we 
knew that the historian with his notebook was watching the 
proceedings. We could brave the stage-lightning, and plunge 
off the practicable rock into the boiling tide after the heroine, 
when the gallery boys are holding their breath for the appre- 
ciative whistle. We could all be heroes with the lime light 
on us. But aman must be more or less than human to spend 
a day with the kobolds and keep his temper. 


Intellectual Arrogance....Various Manifestations....The Baltimore Sun 

One of the great obstacles to intellectual advancement— 
to the learning of truth—is intellectual arrogance, the as- 
sumption that one possesses all that is to be known on a sub- 
ject, accompanied naturally by intolerance of contradiction. 
Men must have strong convictions reaching the dignity and 
force of beliefs if they are to be positive or to have sufficient 
strength to influence others, and this positive strength is a 
virtue when temperately and wisely used. But on the other 
hand, in matters of opinion which cannot be reduced to an 
exact science, there should be some receptiveness to new 
thoughts, and above all a disposition when one’s beliefs are 
challenged to at least listen to the evidence on the other side. 
Without such disposition to receptiveness of new ideas and 
opinions, one’s intellect becomes like a stagnant pool that 
does not even reflect the light that falls upon it. One may 
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construct, by the aid of the imagination, from the writings of 
a great master, an ingenious but delusive idea of their purport 
and meaning; and such a conception, honestly and thought- 
fully made, should not be lightly yielded. When attacked 
by others it should be defended, but fairly and not with the 
mere purpose of gaining a victory in debate. If, forexample, 
the conception should be wrong and a better one suggested, 
that, after examination, should be accepted, not only because 
it is better or sounder, but because the arrogance that refuses 
to listen to reason is sure to lead to intellectual stagnation 
and decay. ‘The prejudices born of literary contentions are 
not so strong as some others, yet in literary criticism pride 
of opinion very often blinds one tothe truth. Men condemn 
an author because they have misunderstood him, and they 
can scarcely tolerate those who find in his pages something 
to admire. They will not, as a rule, take the trouble to look 
again; they will not patiently listen to the arguments that 
might lead them to reverse their opinion; they will not fairly 
weigh the evidence that telis against them. Having worked 
out for themselves a theory that seems to solve some diffi- 
culty, they feel aggrieved when some one else points out a 
weak link in the chain. But the intellectual arrogance 
that thus interferes with one’s open-mindedness and recep- 
tivity respecting literary criticism is much more pronounced 
when it comes to deal with objects more closely related to 
the social life. In politics men usually have a bias given to 
their thoughts before they have established what may be 
called a belief founded upon reason. They become attached 
to a party by its name long before they have had time to 
study principles or form a theory of government by which 
to guide their political action. When at last, with somewhat 
clearer vision, they begin to think about political principles 
they sometimes find that they are identified with a party in 
conflict therewith, but they are seldom so receptive to the 
truth as they see it as to follow where their principles lead. 
On the contrary, they try to reconcile differences, to explain 
inconsistencies, and to hold on to old associations long after 
doubt has begun to assert itself in their minds. Pride of 
opinion, intellectual arrogance, a sense of the virtues of posi- 
tiveness, all conspire to make them shut out the truth, to 
evade acknowledgment of error, and to sacrifice intellectual 
growth. Yet the proper attitude of the intellectually strong 
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should always be that of one desirous to learn. He should 
be receptive, not readily yielding his opinions, nor yet hold- 
ing on to them in the face of evidence that they are ill- 
founded; positive as to what he sees with the light he now 
has, but not averse to having a better illumination, in which 
he may see more. Even in the physical world the appearance 
of things changes as the light upon them changes. Who has 
not seen strange forms with great shadows stretching out 
upon the earth as the sun begins to rise above the horizon, 
and then has seen them change until in the broad light of 
noonday the shadows almost disappear and one views the 
forms as they are, less picturesque than before, but also less 
misleading as to their true shape and color? So, also, one’s 
intellectual conceptions may be picturesque, filled with glanc- 
ing lights and deep shadows when they are just beginning to 
be illuminated, but as the light increases and rises the shadows 
will disappear, and they will take on a different appearance, 
nearer the truth, though perhaps less attractive. As well 
might one refuse to look upon the landscape save in the 
morning hour, and persist in carrying away a false concep- 
tion of the depth of its ravines as to refuse to look upon or 
acknowledge the change in intellectual conceptions that come 
about when new light is thrown on them from a new quarter. 


Memory as a Test of Age....Dr. B. W. Richardson....The Asclepiad 

Memory is often a good test of age. When a person 
begins to find the recollection of current and recent work 
failing, and when he finds the recollection of events of the 
early part of his life acutely perceptible, and by a kind of 
spontaneity recurrent, the evidence is certain that the mind 
of that person is aging. The fact is still further emphasized 
if, with the remembrance of past days, there is a sympathetic 
response calling forth a sentimental feeling either of pleasure 
or of pain. There probably is a physiological reason for 
these phenomena. In early life certain centres of the brain 
are filled with impressions and images which have become 
fixed, and for a time quiescent. They sleep. While they 
sleep other parts of the brain are charged with new impres- 
sions, which remain in activity, provoking the physical body 
into new and continued actions, and constituting the life of 
the individual as it is seen at work, nay, as it really is. But 
time goes on, and under the active life the brain centres re- 
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ceiving the later impressions tire, wear out, and for working 
purposes suspend function and die. ‘Their suspension is not, 
however, the suspension of the whole of the cerebral organ- 
ism. ‘The parts first impressed and imprinted—the parts that 
carry the latent impressions—remain intact, and, no longer 
oppressed and obscured by that which has accumulated upon 
them, begin once mcre to live and display their activities. 
So aged people who forget the names of those who are star- 
ing them in the face, who forget the details of the last ride, 
or walk or work, and who forget engagements, letters, and 
hours of meals, remember with the freshness of youth the 
friends of their youth, the places, habits, conversations, 
events, that have long since passed'and have been so long 
in oblivion. The study of memory in relation to age is full 
of practical as well as of philosophical importance. It bears 
on the value of evidence of observed facts and phenomena 
vat different stages of life. There are thousands of persons 
who could give no evidence worthy of credence respecting 
sayings and events of to-day, who could still give the most 
accurate and reliable evidence about sayings and events of 
fifty years ago; and, if sympathies change with memories, 
there is anexplanation, clear enough, why with age likes 
and dislikes should undergo the astonishing modifications we 
so often witness. I was called once to see a dying man who 
was advanced in life. He was muttering something strangely. 
“What is it he says?” I asked. “I do not know, sir,” re- 
plied the nurse, “ but it’s all about Monday, and see how curi- 
ously he moves his hands.” I listened attentively, and soon 
caught the words repeated many times, “O Jesu, Agnus Dei, 
qui tollis peccata mundi, miserere nobis.” I observed there- 
upon to my medical brother, whom I had been called to meet 
in consultation: “ He,” the patient, “is saying part of a Rom- 
ish litany. He isa Roman Catholic.” “Impossible! I have 
known him for thirty years, and he has been a man of the 
freest thought, good in every way, but allied to no creed 
whatever, and opposed to the Roman Catholic faith.” “That 
may be, but in his early life, I warrant you, he was brought 
up in that faith and learned its services.” On inquiry my 
conjectures proved correct. In the first five years of life he 
was trained in the Catholic ceremonial, since which age he 
had come under influences that had changed the whole tenor 
of his thoughts. ‘The point I wish to make in concluding 
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this opusculum is, in the strictest sense, practical and medi- 
cal. Whenever a patient who has passed the fifties, or is 
fairly into them, reports that current memory is fading and 
past memory is reviving, and when he reports also that his 
sympathies are running with his memories, his current sym- 
pathies declining, his old ones reawakening, he is in an in- 
different condition. He requires immediate mental rest of 
those faculties that are becoming impaired, and is in want of 
pursuits and scenes that will bring new faculties into play. 
Fortunately we never use up a tithe of our brain surface. 
There is always ample uncharged surface to work upon, even 
late in life, and, if the brain be not physically diseased, new 
memories may be called forth which open up new activities. 


Mistaken Ambitions of Genius....The London Spectator 

What is the meaning of this deep-seated craving which 
shows itself, especially in men of genuis, to embark in a career 
as different as possible from that for which they are really 
fitted ? Browning has told us that there is such a craving, 
but he suggests that, when Raffaelle wrote a book of sonnets, 
and Dante endeavored to paint an angel, this desire to pass 
out of the region in which they knew their strength, and had 
tested it, into one in which they had probably very little 
strength to test, was mainly due to the wish to achieve some- 
thing unique for one for whom they felt a unique devotion. 
He himself, he said, who usually blew “through brass,” was 
filled with the desire to “breathe through silver” when he 
sought to write a dedication of his Men and Women to his 
wife; and he assumed that the effort of the great artist to 
become for once in his life a poet, and of the great poet to 
become for once in his life an artist, was inspired by the same 
craving to undertake, for the sake of those whom they loved 
best, a sort of enterprise which they had never undertaken 
for any one else, and which would therefore be, as it were, 
sacred to those for whose sake alone they had entered upon 
it. But this is, we suppose, a mere theory of Browning’s to 
account for one or two individual cases of this eagerness to 
attempt that for which there was no individual aptitude in 
the genius of him who attempted it. It is clear that no spe- 
cial chivalry of attachment to any human being inspired in 
Frederick the Great the passion for writing like Voltaire 
rather than for fighting like Marlborough; that no unique 
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devotion to Harriet Westbrook took Shelley to Ireland to 
throw political life into that down-trodden country; that it 
was no romantic desire to dedicate a special spiritual and 
moral effort to Mr. Lewes which made George Eliot compose 
The Spanish Gypsy and The Legend of Jubal; certainly 
it was no romantic devotion to Mrs. Carlyle or Lady Ash- 
burton that set Carlyle on the hope of reforming Downing 
Street, or warning the English nation against giving liberty 
to Black Quashee; and least of all was it any romantic 
impulse of this kind which induced Mr. Ruskin and Mr. 
Lecky, in their youthful consciousness of great powers, to 
embark on the poet’s task, for which they had no more gift 
than any other man of faculty, instead of feeling their way 
toward the art criticism and the historical disquisition which 
were to fill up the greater part of their literary life. We be- 
lieve that it is some much more general impulse in men of 
genius to try their highest powers in a region strange to them, 
for which they have no special fitness—indeed, to try them 
all the more because they have no special fitness for it—that 
makes so many able men launch into fields for which they 
have no inborn capacity and no training of experience. We 
rather think that the true explanation is that men with a 


great and vague sense of power in them are always doubtful 
whether they have reached the limits of that power, and 
naturally incline to test this in the field in which they feel they 
have fewer rather than more numerous auguries of success. 


The Caree: of a Young Man....Risks and Responsibilities.... New York Sun 

This is a question always of interest and importance, in 
the midst of an exciting political canvass or at any other time: 

‘* What would you say to a young man who is ambitious to get on, but 
whose circumstances are such that he is unable to take any risk? It is 
doubtless a fact that many young men are so hemmed in by responsibilities 
at home, not of their making, but which they cheerfully assume, that they 
are unable to make a ventureon their own account. Such young men would 
certainly profit by any hints you might offer.” 
We should say to the young man that if his circumstances 
forbid his taking any risk, he should accept the situation as 
a matter of course. But there are no such circumstances. 
Every man is obliged to take risks, the risks of his own life 
or death, his health or his illness, and the chances and 
changes of the fortune of other people. Neither is there 
any position in which he can escape responsibilities; and the 
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way in which he bears them will be a test of his ability and 
his worth, whether he owes them to his family or to other 
people, or to both. It is not necessarily a misfortune for a 
young man that he is “so hemmed in by responsibilities at 
home that he is unable to make a venture on his own ac- 
count,” or, in other words, to take greater risks than those 
to which he is confined by his circumstances. Nine men out 
of ten are lucky in being kept from hazardous ventures by 
the exigencies of their situation, so few are they who have 
the sagacity to distinguish between risks that are foolhardy 
and risks which promise to lead to fortune. If the selection 
is a mere matter of luck, as it may be sometimes, the luck is 
as likely to come to them if they do not hunt for it as if they 
strain every nerve to catch it. The chances of a young man 
placed as our correspondent describes are even better than 
if he had no such responsibilities to curb his venturesome 
spirit. He is restrained from many temptations, and if he 
does his duty he fortifies his character by self-denial, without 
which no contestant in the race of life can hope to win 
the prize. A young man especially has no occasion for 
fretting because the way is not smooth before him. Youth 
gives him strength and elasticity to surmount the obstacles, 
and the greater the difficulties the harder can he make his 
moral muscle. If fortune has picked him out for favor, he 
will get to the goal, whatsoever lies between; and because 
he is compelled to go slow in the start, his chances of reach- 
ing it will be the greater. If he assumes responsibilities to 
his family cheerfully, they save him from profitless self-indul- 
gence. He cannot smoke so many cigars and drink so many 
cocktails as if he were free from them, but that is so much 
the better for him. He has to count his car-fares and to 
abridge the cost of his pleasures. He has to be home of 
nights instead of strolling abroad, and he has to be economi- 
cal of his health also. Thus he is laying up a stock of prin- 
ciples and habits which will be valuable to him in the course 
he has to run. What are the risks which he is prevented 
from taking which are so much better than those smaller 
chances to which his condition restricts him? Is there any 
specific risk from which this young man is debarred which 
promises for him better results than he attains now? Prob- 
ably he means only venture in general; but that offers little 
hope for him or anybody else. The ventures into which men 
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are led naturally in the pursuit of the business to which they 
are educated are alone those which they should take. Other- 
wise, they might as well throw dice for a living, or speculate 
in stocks at a bucket shop. The truth is that these young 
fellows who imagine that they would be swift in the race 
were they not handicapped by the necessities imposed on the 
great mass of men are really, in the vast majority of cases, 
trotting along at their full speed. ‘They are doing as well 
where they are as they would do anywhere else. It is their 
good fortune that they cannot run at will, for they would 
soon lose their wind. They have not yet passed the time 
when they need to be under the direction of others, and most 
men even require such superintendence during the whole of 
their lives, as the history of society proves. The leaders 
are very few and the followers very many at all times and in 
every community. Security, and not venture, is the require- 
ment of the majority, and they are fortunate if they get it 
and are compelled to stick to it. Most of the men who have 
won great fortunes in this country started out exactly as our 
correspondent describes. They were hemmed in by respon- 
sibilities, and they had no better chances than the rest of the 
poor young fellows of their neighborhoods. They were no 
better able to make a venture on their own account, and the 
early years of their manhood were spent in arduous labor for 
small pay. It was so with the original Astor, with Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, John D. Rockefeller, D. O. 
Mills, and the rest of them. First of all, they had to earn 
their own living, and none of them went into ventures on his 
own account simply for the sake of venture. Their pros- 
pects looked no brighter than those of our correspondent 
when they were at his age. Circumstances seemed no more 
in their favor, and they learned in youth the same lessons of 
self-sacrifice and self-control which his situation should teach 
him. Is he as likely to succeed as they, and in so great 
measure ? The chances are against it. They are as one in 
a million, else these few men would not be distinguished for 
fortune among the mass of society. Yet now, as at all times 
in our history, the young men who are not afraid of work, 
who have learned to bear responsibilities, and can control 
themselves, have the best chance of getting ahead according 
to their abilities. Is this young man healthy and happy? 
Then he has won the greatest of prizes already. 
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SETTLING AN OLD SCORE* 





The two friends entered The Hague, brisking up their 
pace and stepping gallantly abreast. Turning to their left, 
they came toward the centre of the town, upon a fair sheet 
of water, with avenues of pleasant trees planted along its 
northern brink, and, behind those trees, a public road faced 
with shops and cabarets, each shaded by a colored awning. 
It was the breakfast hour; and beneath these awnings sat a 
crowd of soldiers of the guard, citizens and citizens’ wives, 
eating, chattering, smoking, clinking their glasses, and con- 
templating from their cool shelter the water that twinkled 
between the trees and the throng that moved up and down 
the promenade. 

The captains were hungry and thirsty. They advanced, 
and, finding a small table unoccupied, ordered breakfast. 

Their appearance, and more especially the bandage around 
Captain Barker’s head, attracted some attention. More than 
one group turned to stare as the little man began in execra- 
ble Dutch to explain his wants to the drawer. The fellow, 
too, was more than ordinarily dense; and a tempestuous 
scene was plainly but a matter of a minute or so, when a tall 
ensign of the guard rose from a neighboring table, and lift- 
ing his hat, addressed the Englishmen in their own language: 

“Pardon, gentlemen, but I cannot help overhearing your 
difficulty, and think, with your leave, I may remove it.” 

Captain Barker scowled for a moment and seemed about 
to take deeper umbrage. But the tall young man was quite 
unconscious of this and smiled with the serenest good will. 

“Do not say no. I have been in England and I love all 
men of your country.” 

“Jack,” growled Captain Runacles, “this is one of a new 
generation of Dutchmen, We are getting old, my boy.” 

The young man’s manner was so sincere that Captain 
Barker. gave way with a fair grace, the more readily because 
there was something in the amiable face which recalled his 





* From ‘‘ The Blue Pavilions.” By Arthur T. Quiller-Couch. Cassell 
Publishing Co, John Barker and Jeremy Runacles, formerly captains in 
King Charles’ navy, are just from an encounter with the Earl of Malborough’s 
soldiers. They have come to offer their services and swords as ransom for 
their adopted son, Tristram Salt, who has been enlisted by King William 
himself. The time is during the English-French-Dutch campaign of 1691. 
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lost Tristram. In less than a minute he was stating his de- 
sires, which were promptly translated into fluent Dutch. The 
drawer ran off on his errand. 

“Since you have been so kind, sir,” said the little hunch- 
back politely, “ perhaps you can do us another favor.” 

“What is that ?” 

“We have come across from Harwich for the purpose of 
seeking an audience with his Majesty King William. Can 
you tell us when and where we are likely to find him?” 

“His Majesty is just now at the House in the Wood.” 

““Where may that be ?” 

“Not two miles beyond the town. On fine days, such as 
the present, he gives audiences every morning, between nine 
o’clock and ten, in the open air, walking up and down an 
alley, which is called for that reason the Promenade of Audi- 
ence; and again, if no other business preyents him, at five 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the day grows cool.” He 
pulled out a stout watch and consulted it. “ By six o’clock 
I must be back there, for at that time my duty begins. But, 
if you will let me accompany you and pass you through the 
park gates, I will gladly hasten my return and start—shall 
we say at half-past four?” 

He would take no denial, but rose and left them, waving 
his hand and smiling, and turning, after a dozen steps, to 
call back and assure them he would be punctual. 

“He has the very same eyes,” muttered Captain Barker, 
watching him as he disappeared between the trees. 

“T remarked it, too,” assented Captain Runacles, who un- 
derstood the allusion at once. “I’d no notion there was such 
another pair of eyes in the world.” 

“We'd better adopt him, Jerry,” the little man went on, 
with a hopeless smile, “ for it’s little chance we have of finding 
the other one.” He gulped as he uttered the last three words, 
and blinked at the broad sunshine beyond the awning. 

“The fact is, Jack, the doctor let you go out too soon.” 

“Eh?” 

“You’re not fit to travel. You’re a tottering convalescent, 
and ought to be between the blankets at this moment.” 

“Jerry, that’s false, and you know it.” 

“Oh, doI? Then you'd best give over talking nonsense, 
or, by the Lord!. I’ll take you off and put you to bed this 
instant. And, what’s more, I’ll call in a Dutch doctor.” 
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Captain Barker could not deny that the rest beneath the 
awning was welcome. ‘The road from Scheveningen had 
been hot and dusty, and his illness had left him weaker than 
even his comrade imagined. They sat, sipping their beer 
and gazing at the crowd, till the town chimes rang out and 
announced half-past four. At the first note they saw their 
young friend advancing from the Buitenhof. 

“Here Iam, you see. But I have taken a liberty, I fear, 
since leaving you.” 

“Hey ? What have you been doing ?”” Runacles inquired. 

“Why, sir, perceiving that your friend was but lately re- 
covered of an illness, and remembering that, though the dis- 
tance to the House in the Wood is but two miles or less, the 
distance there and back is about four, I have brought him a 
litter. Perhaps I did wrong ?” 

He pointed to the litter which two men in blue blouses 
were bringing across the road. 

“Not at all, sir. On the contrary, your thoughtfulness 
puts me to shame,” answered Captain Runacles, with some- 
thing like a blush. Captain Barker also thanked him, and 
added, “ Decidedly it might be Tristram’s very self ”’—a re- 
mark which the young officer did not understand in the least. 
But he smiled happily. The mere pleasure of doing a kind- 
ness and finding it appreciated was so strong in this youth 
that he almost regretted he had not sacrificed a fortnight’s 
pay and hired a carriage with a couple of horses. Captain 
Barker climbed into the litter and the party set out at a 
leisurely pace which brought them to the park gates in a 
little more than half an hour. A couple of sentries kept 
guard here, and within the lodge a dozen others were playing 
at dominoes and laughing like children. 

“Tf you will permit me,” said their conductor, as Captain 
Barker alighted, “I will conduct you as far as the Promenade 
of Audience. Otherwise you will have to go with one of my 
comrades, and probably with one who is ignorant of English.” 

Taking their consent for granted, he marched them past 
the sentries and through the iron gates. A broad avenue of 
yews confronted them, with a gravelled carriage drive which 
stretched away till lost amid interlacing boughs. -A couple 
of gentlemen were advancing down this avenue, in brisk con- 
versation. They were about to pass our friends, when the 
elder of the pair, an old gentleman in blue, with a ruddy 
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complexion and apoplectic neck, glanced up casually, uttered 
an exclamation, and came to a halt. 

Leaving his companion to stare, he advanced toward Cap- 
tain Runacles and saluted him with punctilio. 

“This is a great pleasure,” he observed in good English. 

“I’m very glad of that, sir,” Captain Runacles answered, 
“though ’pon my life I don’t know why it should be.” 

“T have been expecting you.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Will you be good enough to withdraw with me behind 
these yews, in order that our conversation may not be ob- 
served from the lodge windows ?” 

“Certainly, if you wish it.” 

The whole party followed him, much puzzled. He led 
them between a couple of gigantic trees, glanced around him 
and asked suddenly: 

“The young man, I presume, gave you my message ?” 

“Now, what in the world ” began Captain Runacles, 
with a bewildered stare. But the little hunchback was quicker. 

“What young man, sir?” he cried sharply. “Do you 
mean Tristram Salt ?” 

“T really don’t know his name; but he was accompanied 
by a Captain Salt, when I met him at Vlaardingen.” 

Captain Barker groaned. 

“But excuse me,” pursued the old gentleman in blue, still 
addressing Captain Runacles, “I spoke not only of a boy, 
but of a message. Did he deliver it ?” 

“Tf you mean Tristram Salt, I have not clapped eyes on 
him since the 1st of May last.” 

“Then I will deliver it myself. You do not appear to 
know me.” 

“Not from Adam.” 

“My name is Cornelius van Adrienssen, and you, Captain 
Runacles, once flung a boot at my head.” 

“Did I indeed ? It was in a moment of extreme irritation, 
no doubt.” 

“We were engaged off the Texel. June 5, ’71, was the 
date. You were on board the Galloper, I on the Zeland- 
shoop. Night parted us.” 

“T begin to remember the incident.” 

“Then I need not proceed. Let me merely remark that I 
have kept that boot.” 
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“Whatever for?” 

“What for, sir?’ cried the choleric old gentleman, now 
fairly hopping with rage. ‘What for? To throw it back, 
sir—that’s why!” 

“My dear Captain van Adrienssen, is not this rather child- 
ish? ‘Twenty years is a long time to harbor resentment.” 

“You shall fight me, sir.” 

“Tut—tut 

“T regret that I have not the boot with me to fling back 
at you ” 

“You have a pair on your feet, sir,” suggested the Eng- 
lishman, whose temper was rising. 

“ But this shall do instead!” and taking his glove, Captain 
van Adrienssen dashed it in Captain Runacles’ face. 

“ By the Lord, you shall pay for this!” 

“T am ready, sir.” 

They pulled off their coats and pulled out their swords. 

“Sirs, sirs!” cried the young ensign, “remember, you are 
in his Majesty’s park.” 

But before his sentence was out, the two swords were 
crossed, and the old gentlemen were attacking each other 
with the unregulated ardor of a pair of schoolboys. 

“Jerry, Jerry,” murmured Captain Barker, “ you never had 
much science, but this is fool-work.” 

Captain Runacles heard, straightened his arm, and con- 
trolled himself. He had little science, but an extremely 
tough wrist. As for Captain van Adrienssen, the veins of 
his neck were so swollen with passion that his wig curled up 
at the edge and stood out straight behind him in the absurd- 
est fashion. 

“The boot—the boot!” he kept exclaiming, stamping with 
each lunge. “Take that for the boot, sir!” He aimed a 
furious thrust in tierce at Captain Runacles’ breast. 

“ And that for the glove, sir!” retorted his adversary, par- 
rying and running his blade on and through the exposed arm 
by the elbow. 

The arm dropped. Captain van Adrienssen scowled, looked 
round and was caught in his companion’s arms as he fell. 

“And now, sir, let me express my regret ” began Cap- 
tain Jerry, advancing and stooping over him. 

“T’ll have you yet!” retorted the implacable old gentle- 
man, and with that fainted away. 
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He awoke to find his arm bandaged and the little group 
still standing around him. 

“ Peter,” he said, sitting up, “get my coat.” 

“But, captain, you cannot put it on,” remonstrated Peter, 
a squarely built man, with eyes of a porcelain-blue. 

“Then, how in the world do you suppose that I’m to get 
past the sentries ?” 

“You'll be carried.” 

“ And let every man of them know that this gentleman and 
I have been fighting in his Majesty’s park! ‘Tut-tut; you'll 
have them both arrested in a jiffy. Give me my coat!” 

“You cannot get your arm into it.” 

“My worthy Peter, you’re my excellent lieutenant anda 
fair seaman; but I begin to doubt if you’ll ever make a cap- 
tain. You’ve no resource. Take your knife. Now, slit 
down the inner seam of the sleeve—so. Now, lift me up and 
help me into it.” 

He stood on his legs. His face was a trifle pale, but he 
kept his jaw set firmly. 

“ Now button the sleeve at the wrist.” 

“ But it still gapes above.” 

““ Of course it does. Therefore, we will walk arm in arm; 
only you must hold me very gently. ‘There, that’s it.” He 
nodded stiffly, and was moving away on Peter’s arm, when 
Captain Barker interrupted. 

“Excuse me, Captain van Adrienssen; but just outside the 
park gate you’ll find a litter, which I am happy to place at 
your service.” 

“Thank you, sir; but I’ll not use it.” 

“You will,” said Peter, decidedly. 

“Why, sir, we have to start for Amsterdam to-night.” 

“You'll get no further than The Hague,” said Peter; “and 
there you'll be put to bed.” 

They walked slowly off, arm in arm, Drawing near the 
sentries, Captain van Adrienssen groaned. 

“Going to faint?” Peter asked. 

“Not till I get outside.” 

He was as good as his word, and they went through the 
gates without exciting suspicion. ‘The litter was there, and 
Peter beckoned to the men and explained the case in a whis- 
per. His companion offered no opposition. Indeed, no 
sooner was he placed in the litter than he swooned away. 
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CHORDS IN A MINOR KEY 





A Flight from Heaven....Eugene Lee Hamilton....The Academy 
Once, from the parapet of gems and glow, 
An angel said: “O God, the heart grows cold 
On these eternal battlements of gold, 
Where all is pure, but cold as virgin snow. 


“ Here sobs are never heard; no salt tears flow; 
Here there are none to help—nor sick nor old; 
No wrong to fight, no justice to uphold; 
Grant me thy leave to live mai’s life below.” 


“ And then annihilation ?” God replied. 
“Ves,” said the anzel, “even that dread price; 
For earthly tears are worth eternal night.” 
“Then go,” said God. The angel opened wide 
His dazzling wings, gazed back on Heaven thrice, 
And plunged forever from the walls of Light. 


Ballade of an Old Spinet....The Glasgow Weckly Citizen 
Within an upper room it stands, 
A garret corner grim and gray 
Where spiders spin their silken strands 
Molested by no sunlight ray. 
Yet dames and damsels, I dare say, 
Have loved its music; to and fro 
Their lily hands were wont to stray 
On that oid spinet, years ago. 
I often fancy ghostly bands 
A stately minuet essay 
At dead of night, while unseen hands 
Their long-forgotten skill display. 
The little children—where are they ? 
For many must have danced, I know, 
To measures fanciful and gay 
From that old spinet, years ago. 


Some cavalier of other lands 
To it once sang his roundelay, 
Regardless of the reprimands 
Of her whose heart he longed to sway; 
Or some despairing genius may 
Have made it sharer of his woe, 
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And bowed his weary head to pray 
O’er that old spinet, years ago. 
Behold it still resists decay; 

There’s music in it still, although 
The hands are dust that used to play 

On that old spinet, years ago. 
Master of His Fate....W. E. Henley....A Book of Verse 
Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 

For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the horror of the shade; 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds and shall find me unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll— 
I am the master of my fate; 

I am the captain of my soul. 

Ashes....A Bachelor's Reverie....Judge 
Wrapped in a sadly tattered gown, 
Alone I puff my briar brown 
And watch the ashes settle Gown 

In lambent flashes; 
While thro’ the blue, thick, curling haze 
I strive with feeble eyes to gaze 
Upon the half-forgotten days 

That left but ashes. 


Again we wander through the lane, 

Beneath the elms and out again, 

Across the rippling fields of grain 
Where softly plashes 

A slender brook ’mid banks of fern. 

At every sight my pulses burn, 

At every thought I slowly turn 
And find but ashes. 

What made my fingers tremble so 
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As you wrapped skeins of worsted snow 

Around them, now with movements slow 
And now with dashes? 

Maybe ’tis smoke that blinds my eyes, 

Maybe a tear within them lies; 

But as I puff my pipe there flies 
A cloud of ashes. 

Perhaps you did not understand 

How lightly flames of love were fanned. 

Ah, every thought and wish I’ve planned 
With something clashes! 

And yet within my lonely den, 

Over a pipe, away from men, 

I love to throw aside my pen 
And stir the ashes. 

Consolation....Helen K. Weil....The Jewish Messenger 

I sometimes think when all the chords of life are broken, 
And naught abides to thrall the waiting ear, 
That Nature often sends an Iris-colored token 
To waft away the fancies bleak and drear; 


That never deed so basely done but some atonement 
To contrite sinner e’er allotted is; 

No forlorn wretch, whate’er the depth of his abasement, 
But, if he will, can quaff the cup of bliss; 


That every tiny blade of grass in God’s creation, 
And every noble thought, howe’er it rise, 

Are for concordant souls a holy attestation 
That love, not hate, does rule the low’ring skies. 


Love’s Negative....Meredith Nicholson....The Chicago Herald 

I do not love thee; yet wert thou to say, 
“Fold thy hands thus,” “ Stand here,” “ Do thus and so,” 
No matter what I willed, I should obey; 

But why I do not know. 
I do not love thee; never have I cared 

For any bond of love ’twixt thee and me; 
Yet all that I call mine I would have dared 

For one hand-touch with thee. 
I do not love thee; but the meanest thing 

Thou shouldst require would be my joyous task; 
Out of its clay my very soul would spring 

To do what thou shouldst ask. 
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I do not love thee, yet where’er thou art 
There I delight to be and there I go, 

Led by some subtle quickening of the heart, 
But why I do not know. 

I do not love thee? No; but why prolong 

The secret of the words? It is as clear 

As were “I love thee” written in my song 

For all the world to hear. 


The Spectre....Effie M. Huddleston....New York Press 
The clouds like curlews spread their wings, 

Dark’ning the splendor of the skies; 
To hazy deeps the sun now clings, 

Screaming afar the north wind flies. 
Whither have fled the years’ fair friends 

That once toyed with her tasselled gown ? 
What is it that so much offends— 

What marks the sky’s impurpled frown ? 
It is the wintry touch of time 

Upon this bare brow once so gay; 
It is these gaunt hands ringed with rime, 

In woods that were pink-plumed in May. 
The year grows old; wasting away 

Alone, unwatched, she sits and sadly weeps. 
Lo! some long night a vision pale 

Haunts the dim regions where she sleeps, 
A pallid creature in a snowy gown 

Which shimmers with the dawn’s pale fringe, 
Sweeping o’er mead and mountain brows, 

Whitening whate’er her robes impinge. 
How beautiful the year once more! 

Will not her youthful joys return ? 
Will she not cheer us as of yore, 

And springtime tapers set to burn ? 
Ah, no! the year we once loved well 

Lies buried deep where sad winds breathe; 
This creature with her death-white spell 

Is but the dead year’s lonely wraith. 
The year past can no more return. 

All of her joys that we may know 
From memory spring, soulless and stern, 

As this pale spectre of the snow. 
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VANITY FAIR: FADS AND FASHIONS 





Nezra’s Hair....Hats and Heads....The National Observer 

Viewed with a quiet judgment, as it were in the placid ob- 
servation of art, I cannot affect a genuine passion for her 
hair. Its intrinsic worth is of the highest, I acknowledge, 
and it would go upon the market at a notable price. But, 
to be honest, I have never taken fire save at the touch of 
something very human; and the absolute or the ideal, how- 
ever consummate, I have always reckoned in the very coldest 
values. The sheer perfection of a form or color, the exquisite 
achievement of some independent and impersonal beauty, 
has always seemed to me desolate and uninspiring. It is the 
easiest affair to execute marmoreal contours, and to follow 
them with the eye is to have only the integral sensations of 
sense; but relate. them to a human soul, and the very devil 
is in your emotions. Of themselves the tresses of a woman’s 
hair discover no particular charm, but may be simulated in a 
score of factories. There is, to be sure, a certain distinction 
in colors, as there are also degrees of fineness and variations 
of abundance; but properties of this sort away from the hu- 
man subject are ineloquent and ineffectual. Were it not for 
her own rare beauty and the individual framework of her 
sex, I fear Nezra’s hair would be of little moment in my life; 
whereas, it is now the consummate end and finish of her love- 
liness, for which I profess a taste something unwarrantable 
and very inordinate. “God,” I have said, while riveted upon 
the confusion of her face, “contrived three wonders in this 
creature, woman: the one, her eyes; her long, slow outline 
for the second; and—to crown all—her hair. The rest, maybe, 
he rendered by some deputy.” The thought is a superfluous 
blasphemy, the merest ecstasy of contemplation, in no w-se 
the issue of my calmer moments. As at a sober distance 
from her presence I resolve within myself the complex riddle 
of my feelings for her, I can see now how unessential, how 
immaterial is that one grace of hers that takes me to the 
upper heights of passion. Her hair is the most idle accident 
of her composition, an afterthought in her design, a super- 
erogant fancy, nothing warm nor intimate, imposed upon the 
full, rich body of breathing humanity. All other parts of 
her have part in her; her hair alone is distressingly exterior. 
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I can hardly imagine there is one among the living freer to 
the mercy of tempestuous and aery humors. I suppose she 
is more supremely sensitive to her own thoughts than any of 
her sex since Eve; the slightest flutter of her heart flashes 
on the instant in her eyes, and thrills through her delicate 
body. More sensations flit over her changing features than 
you would credit to the feelings of an hour. Her expressions 
are her soul, and she herself is an oblation to the visual pas- 
sions. But in all those outward offices her hair has no part; 
the passions in full cry sweep through her and leave it un- 
ruffled. It is extrinsic and imparticular, the veriest appan- 
age to an unerring mirror of her inner self, of a cold essen- 
tial beauty, changeless, subservient, gestureless, and dead. 
There is no fancy nor mood in her soul but that twinkles a 
moment in her eyes, which are a record surer than might be 
devised of science. Each mute thought, demure or wild, 
chaotic or severe, leaps in a dart to the surface of that blue, 
flashes and drowns in those deep and silent wells. Nor is 
there a strenuous emotion that spares her slender frame. I 
have seen fear break from her eyes, and run trembling down 
the long curves of her body. Disdain has gleamed through 
those enchanted windows, and quivered on her fastidious 
shoulders. From those clear deeps, anger has sprung forth 
upon me, and rocked her bosom to its frail foundations. And 
I have watched love circling there as the great lights in a 
summer sea; while with her breasts hope rose and sank, a 
shell upon the waters of her passion. There never lived on 
earth a creature of such rare poise. And her long tresses 
sleep serenely on her head. From all these fascinating ex- 
hibitions of herself they stand apart, dumb sentinels on her 
loveliness. I could admit no glory in them separate from 
her, and of God’s three gifts they are the least of note. And 
yet they stir me as though they were the primest factors in 
her beauty. To gaze upon her hair is to loosen the last 
bonds of my senses, and to set my heart crying in the night. 
The lustrous brown, with its swift passages of gold, sits de- 
mure upon a dainty brow, soft, wreathing, and all-fragrant. 
Ten thousand wavering threads go in and out together, burn- 
ing and shining and flickering on her head. Her hair ca- 
resses her; it runs in a company of myriads, it curves in 
innumerable tiny arcs, it droops in a multitude of intertwined 
festoons; it rises in slow curls, it falls in minute and shud- 
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dering cascades; it is of infinite complexity, of manifold 
audacity. And ona day when the warm summer gusts are 
chasing through the woods I have seen it, free of its catches, 
stirring in the wind, a stream of fire in the sun’seye. At 
such a time it wakes into life and murmurs to the air. It is 
as vital then as the gay features of her face; at each breath 
it swerves, and it tosses; it riots with the wind; it runs 
atremble down the breezes. It keeps high holiday against 
heaven, and leaps, a merry frolic, to the blowing sky. Ah, 
then it is instinct with life and light, and she herself is bound 
with a cowl of gold; a hood of motley gold, gold upon her 
head and gold upon her shoulders, gold dancing about her 
arms and bosom. One confidence contents me in Nezra’s 
hair. So tranquil it rests on her pretty head that it will 
suffer no thought of change. It shall abide against the press 
of time, when all else fails. Years shall not touch it, nor 
filch any fragrance from those coils. In the face of death 
shall this fine grace be left hers; change shall bereave her of 
her eloquent form; the eyes shall narrow and grow dim; but 
untarnished her golden hair shall hold itself through decay. 


The tenth muse, which is the muse of fashion, seems less 
tyrannically given in the matter of head-gear than elsewhere. 
Fruits fail, and strings tie, and shapes alter; brims contract, 
expand, curl up, swirl down; crowns come and crowns go; 
while flowers and feathers and tinsel break out “in alternate 
song,” like Faust and Mephisto and the Wildfire on the 
Brocken, But the sweeping, radical changes imposed on 
every other article of wear are seldom or never inflicted on 
the wimples of to-day, to which alone is it given to make 
show of some few, faint traditions of conservatism. Their 
gradations are gentle, their whimsies lack the quality of sud- 
denness. This winter they are varied and tolerably sightly, 
a few vulgarisms (woman is so resolute to have them that 
one cannot choose but suspect the cut and trimming of Eve’s 
first coats) notwithstanding. In fact, the general outlook 
is smiling and gay. The antique “poke” is on view as a 
novelty, but in a mitigated form, being smaller, more gracile 
of proportion, and—its preciosity, its Greenawayish kind of 
feeling and association, aiding—it is found capable of vastly 
becoming a young and pretty face. Most virtuous in straw, 
its virtues are yet sufficiently obvious in beaver and felt. Very 
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gallant and attractive is a broad beaver cocked and perched 
with discretion, and trimmed with undulating ostrich and 
knots of shot or striped velvet; yet the hat of velvet, large 
in design and supple in consistence, runs it fairly hard—es- 
pecially as it gives so many and such admirable opportunities 
for floral decoration—in violets, chrysanthemums, dahlias, 
though these last are a trifle anachronistic now. One of the 
worst and newest monsters (successor to the much-sported 
“brighton,” and scarce less villanous than that) is a pastiche, 
as it were, of the Regency “topper” cut low exceedingly in 
the crown. It is made in felts, of black and many colors, 
and is trimmed with a strange assumption of severity. Round 
the crown goes a band of velvet, culminating in front ina 
bow and a paste buckle. Another ill-starred revival has the 
beef-eater crown, but the brim, which is flat, sticks out in 
front, and turns slightly upward at the outer edge; fore and 
aft are clusters of little feathers, grouped and massed like 
trees of the British water-colorist. The effect is peculiar—but 
rebarbative; it would remind you of your great-grandmother, 
if you ever could believe that your great-grandmother was a 
common fool. It should be no bad news that toques, so long 
on half-pay (so to speak), are coming to the front again; 
but their former jauntiness is gone, and their effect is one 
that makes for pertness and an East-end accent and a twang 
of the old Kent road. It remains to add that wings and 
birds are as much in vogue as ever, the capacities of woman 
for vicarious barbarity being ever illimitable. Bonnets are 
flat. Very many are also crinkly; likewise, their edges in- 
cline downward; moreover, they are tufted, chiefly behind 
(like certain birds); and sometimes the main body of trim- 
ming is set under the brim, and sometimes it is massed above. 
Light (even white) veils, worn with dark hats or bonnets, 
are common; but the effect is unfortunately one of staring 
artificiality. For the hair, its metamorphoses are infinite. 
Not so long ago ’twas coiled and squeezed into as tight a knob 
as might be at the nape—the lower the better; and the mode 
thereof was, as it were, a sign of the sex, and none dared do 
without it. ‘Then came a season of top-knots, more or less 
tousled; also, time was when naught but basket-pleats might 
flourish. But now you shall find a strange diversity, even a 
certain regard for styles. No longer is Cassiopea constrained 
to bundle up her locks on to the very top of her poll; no 
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more need she accentuate the flatness of her skull by knot- 
ting them low down in the rear; the unimaginative intrica- 
cies of the basket-pleat (true Clapham, that!) are not now 
imperative. Nothing but hair zs quite imperative in hair just 
now. ‘True, that there are foretastes of the chignon in the 
shape of a pad here and a puff there. True, that there is 
much waving and crinkling. True, that those who can do 
without fringes are docking them, or are letting them grow. 
Yet the less fortunate majority need lack nor example nor 
company. ‘The crown-tuft (which played so large and con- 
spicuous a part in the reputation for genius of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt) is specially charming in fair, fluffy hair, and 
nothing could be better when ’tis filleted with black velvet 
neither too wide nor too narrow. ‘The Cotsgan, consecrate 
to youth, is less in evidence than was feared; though it is 
out of harmony with the spirit of modern girlhood, being 
suited, rather, to the giggle and thick boots of the late Miss 
Hoyden. Moreover, there is a certain fine impartiality as 
to color; dark locks are less deeply discredited than erst, 
but the innumerable shades of fair are sure of triumph as 
ever. Speaking generally, it may be said that elaboration 
still flourishes, like bindweed in a garden. ’Tis trimming, 
trimming everywhere, and you wonder concerning the cli- 
max. Spangles are ousting the delightful sham gems, but 
their harlequin graces suffice not to atone for the splendor 
and charm of their forerunners. Applied with discretion, this 
flotsam and jetsam of The Arabian Nights, these vouches for 
Aladdin’s garden and for Ali Baba’s cave, never run into 
tawdriness. Now, spangles have merely ahard glitter and a 
certain novelty to recommend them; you can do nothing 
with them but make them flash and shimmer and flare. Set 
end-on like sequins, they suggest a serpent’s scales; but that 
is all. As for fringes, they are scoring heavily, more par- 
ticularly with evening gowns; whereon—in passementerie of 
gold, silver, steel, pearl, jet, and in fantastic combinations 
of each and all—they fall, in glimmering showers, well-nigh 
from hip to knee in front, but much shallower at the sides. 
And they do not very greatly rejoice the heart of the on- 
looker, for they.are barbaric without richness, at once gro- 
tesque and insignificant. But false flowers for evening dec- 
oration bid fair to eclipse all these. As yokes, festoons, 
garlands, and sprays they prove themselves of a very coming 
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habit; and as they are done in the most delicate hues and 
textures, their advent is welcome enough. ‘The very latest 
horror in wearing apparel (it scarce commands the tribute of 
a tear) is our ancient enemy the loose jacket, falling sack- 
like from the shoulders. In some less criminal examples it 
takes the semblance of a spurious Watteau pleat, in others it 
flaunts itself odious and unashamed; but we have travelled 
far of late, and ’tis seen to be execrable in all. 


Queries of a Speculative Bachelor....From ‘‘ Shall Girls Propose?” 

The proposal of marriage is a modern Eleusinian mystery, 
but with no organized society to give it a uniform ritual or 
to communicate its mode. There is no uniform recipe for it, 
nor can one be prescribed which shall be infallible, while an- 
other is uncertain. No one sees how it is consummated ex- 
cept the parties immediately interested, and if it is crowned 
with success they do not, I am told, remember a year later 
the exact manner and phraseology of it. But he who tries 
it and fails is supposed to have a more retentive memory of 
the occasion, and probably always concludes that his failure 
has been mostly owing to some lack of timeliness or substance 
or grace in his address. It is clearly, whatever else may be 
true, not amenable to the ready-made letter-writer treatment. 
Perhaps it comes into existence in something like the way 
Topsy did, by growing, the time in which it began and ended 
not being strictly definable or known. A flash of the eye, a 
pressure of the hand, a tone of the voice, an exalted sense of 
admiration and welcome, these may do even more than any 
words to usher in and conclude the situation. It would be 
an interesting study to turn over a hundred or more of the 
best novels and romances, and witness the way this happy— 
or as often unhappy—event is described and set forth in 
them. But I do not propose to do this, In Mr. Howells’ 
story, Dr. Breen’s Practice, the real proposal comes at last 
from the heroine herself, in which she was justified, I make 
free to say, not perhaps by Mrs. Grundy, but by the soundest 
canons of common sense. If she had not been undergoing 
a long tutelage in a profession which is still mainly outside 
of the feminine field, she might not have been equal to this 
effort. At least, a good many others who should be are not. 
What is most noticeable in novels is that no formula of a mar- 
riage proposal, as there exhibited, is very much as we sup- 
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pose one to exist that is adaptable to real life. You feel sure 
that it has not at any time been used, and could not be em- 
ployed in an actual or real emergency. To all the various 
kinds of proposals—suggestive, point-blank, or other—one 
maxim, I think, of the wisdom of the world applies, namely: 
that you must not, unless you are far away from the object 
of your love, make the first declaration of regard and affec 
tion through pen and ink. Except in rare cases, nothing but 
failure comes of it, though when the subject has been prop- 
erly begun, in a proper way, the employment of stationery 
may prove, in wise hands, a valuable auxiliary process. But 
it is the conventional code rather which has solidified itself 
round this subject which calls for most remark. Doubtless 
if some genius of a tendency like Herbert Spencer should 
give us in a thorough, radical way its history with all the 
whys and wherefores, he would find himself the author of a 
most unique and wonderful treatise. The etiquette, as it 
now stands, seems to be not the product of the feminine 
mind, but its ideal of virtuous essence, and to find its most 
sturdy support on that side of humanity. And yet it places 
woman on an enormous inequality. I have been wondering 
all my life why it is that, in the matter of initiative, a coarse, 
unattractive young man should have the privilege to ask any 
unmarried woman in the whole world to marry him, while 
his refined and much more accomplished sister must make no 
motion toward any choice of her own, except to sit still and 
wait for some other girl’s mediocre brother to make a pro- 
posal to her. If it be true, as I am assured, that the most 
attractive young lady cannot hope to have more than from 
six to twelve offers at the most in a lifetime, and practically 
must depend on much less than this number of eligible ones, 
then, while her field of secondary choice is pitifully small, 
her brother’s is absolutely unlimited, amounting, in fag¢t, to 
hundreds of millions. I believe I have asked nearly every 
prominent lady lecturer on behalf of woman’s rights if this 
is not a state of things that needs as much reforming as any- 
thing else, and in every instance I got an affirmative answer. 
But ask almost all other women, and you will get the oppo- 
site answer. It is well known that woman’s code for woman 
is as inexpugnable and as sternas Draco’s. Never amended 
from within the ranks, and but slowly from without, it must 
at least never be violated. The exceptions to it are the few- 
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est, and are only condoned where some other established 
code, by coming in collision with it, gives it a seeming forti- 
fication. Queen Victoria was by royal prescription and eti- 
quette compelled to take the initiative in marrying Prince 
Albert, because it would not do to have it possible that one 
of so much less rank could be supposed to have the right to 
even think of asking for her heart and hand. She wassoslow 
in doing it, though, that she nearly lost him. Yet when the 
baroness Burdett-Coutts was asked, after orthodox formula, 
and showed her sincerity by sacrificing more money for a 
husband than all the husbands of any one generation were 
ever worth, the queen turned her back upon her flatly on the 
first opportunity. The reason for this will appear further 
on. You will find no end of curious things written about the 
marriage proposal if you search for that purpose. For in- 
stance, that eccentric clerical character, who goes into the 
kitchen of a neighbor some morning, and, finding the object 
of his regard at the wash-tub, proposes bluntly, then and 
there. Instead of emptying its contents upon him, as she 
should have done, she as bluntly accepts his proposal. There 
is the bashful suppliant who turns down a leaf about some 
passage—usually a sacred one—which tells his story for him, 
and the answer is returned in similar fashion. There is the 
proposal at a ball or dinner, by a slip of paper sent across 
the room or table, and there is the one in which the reply is 
asked in the form of some specified and understood signal. 
In some book that I have read, an English gentleman, who 
had several eligible daughters, wondered, after waiting some 
years for some such event, why no one of them, not even 
the prettiest, got a proposal. When he investigated the 
matter thoroughly, he found that the failure arose from an 
architectural blunder. The rooms of his house were so con- 
nected together by a series of open doors and spacious mirrors 
that the question could not be put without exposing it to 
almost as much specularity as it would obtain on a public 
thoroughfare. The so-called leap-year prerogative has evi- 
dently grown out of the suspicion that the existing order of 
things has somewhere a defect or a weak side, and has been 
offered as a make-weight against the injustice. But every 
one knows that all talk about it in society is only part of 
that universal habit of joking and levity which surrounds 
marriage and the marriage proposal, It is true, a joke may 
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break the ice sometimes over deeper waters, and may prove 
the avenue to seriousness. Except in some such way it is 
not a matter that has ever essentially modified the system we 
are considering. We read sometimes of instances in which 
a lady has availed herself of this matrimonial privilege. 
One such case, cited by a writer in a late English magazine, 
is worth quoting here. “As the controversy has often been 
waged,” says this writer, “as to whether it is competent for 
a lady to pop the question, even so far as the leap-year is 
concerned, an interesting example may be quoted, the hero- 
ine being no other than the wife of M. De Lesseps. This 
distinguished lady was at La Chesnave, when all Europe 
was-astir about the achievements of the Suez enterprise. One 
day, in the garden, she saw De Lesseps walking on a terrace. 
She plucked a rose, and, going up to the widower, begged of 
him, for her sake, to wear it at dinner. He asked her whether 
she did not mean it for his son, No; it was for himself. 
De Lesseps explained to her that he was on the wrong side 
of sixty, while she was not yet nineteen. That did not mat- 
ter; what his age was had never occurred to her. She had only 
thought of his grandness and his goodness. In short, he was 
her beau ideal. How was it possible for a man reared on 
the sunny side of a Pyrenean mountain to reason down 
the feelings this confession aroused? ‘Time was given to 
Mile. De Praga to reflect, and she was made to understand 
that no friendship would be lost were she to change her mind 
after the banns had been published. The marriage, however, 
was celebrated contemporaneously with the Suez fétes.”’ The 
young lady referred to was reared under the French code of 
manners, which is one of almost Oriental strictness, Pris- 
cilla, in The Courtship of Miles Standish, asks, “ Why don’t 
you speak for yourself, John?” It is also said that Patti 
proposed to her husband. Before he married her, he told 
her that “ All Parissays we are engaged.” “Well,” said she, 
“why not ? Iam sure I should be happy.” But amore recent 
instance is that of the offer which resulted in the marriage of 
Mr. Searles to Mrs. Hopkins, the millionaire widow—since 
his own testimony in court cannot be disputed. It seems 
to me more modest for wealth to importune poverty than for 
poverty to importune wealth. I do not remember whether 
Thackeray ever expressed himself directly on this subject; 
but, if he had, how he would have pierced the joints and 
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weak places in the armor which fashion has encased it in! 
With what remorseless irony he would have penetrated all 
the futile pretensions that have reared themselves around it! 
If he has given us no thoughts on this theme, he has at 
least in several places jostled almost against it. On the 
general disabilities of women he says, in Henry Esmond: 
“*Tis a hard task for women in life, that mask which the 
world bids them’wear. But there is no greater crime than 
for a woman who is ill-used and unhappy to show that she is 
so. The world is quite relentless about bidding her to keep 
a cheerful face; and our women, like the Malabar wives, are 
forced to go smiling and painted to sacrifice themselves to 
their husbands; their relations being the more eager to push 
them on to their duty, and, under their shouts and applauses, 
to smother and hush their cries of pain.” It is not very 
likely, I admit, that any such revolution as I have hinted at 
will occur in our generation, however grievous the disabilities 
of women may be; but when we consider that some of the 
civilizations which are not Puritan and Anglo-Saxon have 
mediatorial methods of bringing about marriage—in which 
third parties play the chief part—it is not lunacy to suggest 
that modifications may be produced in time, in our habits, 
when we become more in unison with the rest of the world. 
It is certain that, even now, the marriage proposal, as it ex- 
ists here, is as shocking to French ideas as any other mode 
than ours is to us—so tyrannically do conventions rule us. 
If we ever outlive these conventions, it will doubtless be by 
exceptions and by degrees. Let us hope that some day, by 
the quiet and delicate intermediacy of some wise tribunal— 
if not otherwise—a young lady or a woman may secure a 
privilege of choice in matters of the highest consequence that 
can only now happen by a lucky accident. In this era, the 
poet’s pretty test will have a positive value: 

Thou shalt know him when he comes 

(Welcome youth!), 
Not by any din of drums 
Nor by the vantage of his airs; 
Neither by his crown 
Nor his gown 
Nor by anything he wears. 
He shall only well known be 


By the holy harmony 
That his coming makes in thee! 
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SOCIETY VERSE: FANCY FREE 





Ah, What?....Frederick Langley....Judge 
The room was ablaze, and the music was dying 
In soft, lingering ‘strains at the end of the dance, 
When she lifted the flowers, half laughing, half sighing, 
And gave me right shyly a rose and a glance. 


A tender blush rose like the heart of a cupid, 
A glance like the opening of flowers in May; 

But the rose had a thorn, and my finger was crimsoned 
And in the rose-petals a little elf lay. 


She saw the small wound with a sweet perturbation; 
With eyes softly pleading and lips half apart 

She gave me her kerchief to bind up my finger— 
Ah, what will she give me to bind up my heart ? 


A Joke....J. K. Stephen....The National Observer 
You will not, cannot, never could. 
Of course; I knew it. What’s the good? 
You know me, I know you; and then, 
You know so many other men. 
You like them all; you like me too. 
And most of them in love with you! 
And, if it had been otherwise, 
If, dear, I happened, in your eyes, 
To be what other men have been 
In other people’s eyes, my queen, 
Why then—why then; confound it all! 
The world’s abominably small; 
I mean the world of thought and feeling— 
A truism there’s no concealing. 
You’re smiling; as you smiled before, 
While I was asking you for more 
Than you could give me, when I chanced 
To drop a jest; how quick you glanced! 
You seemed to say that love—we use 
The word; how not ?—would scarcely choose 
Such phrases as we jesters store 
To “set the table in a roar.” 
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Ah! if you’d wanted words red-hot 

You might have had them; you did not. 

It’s hardly decent, I opine, 

To prate of “ beautiful,” “ divine,” 

Describe one’s amorous symptoms, gloat 

On eyes and hair and hands and throat, 

And magnify one’s lady’s charms 

Like troubadour or knight-at-arms, 

Unless one has the luck co know 

That she would rather have it so. 
“Faint heart ’”’"—I know; I’m not the man 

To do it, though my betters can; 

Enough that all the words are there 

To thrill the circumambient air 

The instant I’m allowed. Meanwhile 

Why not encourage you to smile? 

Relieve the tedium of a scene 

You’re used to? since I do not mean 

To weep, or wish that I were dead, 

Or veil my eyes, or bow my head, 

Or fail to fight the fight of life 

As keenly as were you my wife. 


You’re smiling still? You don’t believe 
A hopeless lover could but grieve, 

A grieving lover could but show 

Some outward token of his woe ? 

I’m joking, am I? Be it so. 


Seventeen Wives....The Metropolitan 
If you are married by the service 
Of the Episcopalian rule, 
Do you know how many wives you’l! have 
On rising from the stool ? 
Just sixteen more than you supposed— 
In fact, odd seventeen; 
Commencing with “this woman ”’ is the first, 
And now I ween 
“Four better” and “four worse” are eight, 
And eight and one make nine; 
“Four richer” and “ four poorer” 
Finish this addition line. 
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THE SKETCH BOOK: LIFE STUDIES 





How She Hated Him....Clara Belle....Cincinnati Enquirer 

The young man made up his mind that he was not going 
to have any more nonsense from that girl. It was late. 
He had stayed the other man out, and now she looked right 
at him and said: 

“You have stayed long enough. You can just go home.” 

He was between her and the door, anyhow, and he looked 
very black as he said he wouldn't. 

“Then I will leave you,” she retorted. “Good night.” 

He caught her wrist and exclaimed: 

“No; you stay here.” 

It was a slender wrist, but she shook it vigorously, saying: 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, you big, ugly fellow? 
Let go.” 

“T’m not ready for you to go.’ 

He looked very black and ugly. The girl’s red mouth set 
itself angrily. 

“TI don’t want to stay.” 

“You will have to.” 

“T hate you.” 

“You can stay till you get over it.” 

“O-o-0, you ugly thing!” 

They were quiet some time, she snapping her angry eyes 
at him, he stolid andsullen. Presently she whispered, “ You 


hurt me.” 

“You have hurt me,” he returned. 

“Let go!” 

“No.” 

Then she got angry again and presently pouted: “Oh, you 
can let go; you think I will run, but I won’t. I don’t want 
to stay, and you make me against my will, but you needn’t 
hold me, you big, ugly thing.” 

He thought a moment, then he let go, watching her nar- 
rowly. She sat quite still, scowling furiously with her pretty 
brow tied in knots and her mouth oneangry pout. Presently 
she said, “ May I go now?’”” 

“No.” 

“When may I go?” 

“T don’t know.” 
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“T hate you.” 

“T love you.” 

“O-o-o-ugh!” 

He began to feel hecouldn’t keep itupmuch longer. She 
was so adorable and spunky. She needed the lesson, of 
course. It was time she learned to be respectful to the man 
whose engagement ring she wore, and he meant to teach her 
right there. He got up and put his hands on her shoulders, 
held her stubborn little face in place, and kissed her. She 
squirmed fiercely and in an enraged whisper protested: “ It’s 
all very well to be kissed, but not because one has to. How 
I just wish I were big enough to pound you! How dare 
you make me do anything? O-o-o-ogh! I hate you!” 

He went right on kissing her, but her little face was tied 
up into such a tangle of rage and her pink fists were doubled 
up so fiercely that he bethought him that he might be going 
too far. He dropped his hands and, without a word, turned 
into the hall, picked up his hat and laid his hand on the door- 
knob. There was a rustle of crisp muslin beside him and a 
plaintive little voice said: 

“Oh, dear! Are you going, and not kiss me? How cruel!” 

“ T thought ” but she interrupted: 


“Oh, yes; but you aren’t making me do it now!” 


As a Warrior Dies....The Detroit Free Press 

We were on the west bank or edge of the ravine, which 
was about fifty feet wide and so deep that our eyes could not 
penetrate through the darkness to the bottom. We had been 
sheltered behind the great bowlders for half an hour or so, 
believing that the Indians were following on our trail, when 
a warrior suddenly stepped into view just opposite us. He 
was a trifle higher up than we were, and but for the glare of 
the sun in his eyes he must have seen us at once. We had 
travelled faster than he had anticipated, for he was looking 
back over the rough road we had traversed. 

He stood beside a rock which would have hidden him from 
the sight of any one coming from the west, and we watched 
him for a couple of minutes before the scout suddenly raised 
his rifle and fired. The bullet struck him in the chest. He 
was so near that I saw the dust of it as it cut his hunting 
shirt. He had just straightened up as the scout fired, and 
the blow of the bullet knocked him off his feet backward. 
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As he fell, his rifle slipped from his grasp and went clattering 
down, and it seemed as if one could have counted up toa 
hundred before it reached the bottom and was discharged. 

‘The warrior was stunned for a minute and lay as if dead. 
Then he made an effort to get up, and the struggle carried 
him feet first down the steep and slippery rock, and he only 
caught himself as his body went over the brink. With a 
sort of half-turn he grasped the very edge of the shelf, but 
only with his right hand. As he hung there he faced us, and 
we looked square into his eyes across the chasm. He was a 
full-grown man, and in war paint, and his face was that of 
a demon. There was a bloody froth oozing from his lips, 
and as he hung there he spat blood. But for his lungs being 
filled, he would no doubt have uttered a war cry and sum- 
moned aid. We dared not fire again for fear of further be- 
traying our position, and so we watched and waited until he 
should go to his death down in the darkness 400 feet below. 

Drip! drip! drip! 

It was the blood from his wound running down to his feet 
and then dropping ona rocky projectiona yard below. Such 
was the awful silence that we could hear the fall of each and 
every drop. 

With his glittering black eyes fixed upon us—eyes which 
shone with hate and fury and had never a waver in them— 
he hung as motionless as if he were a part of the cliff. After 
the first thirty seconds he did not open his lips to eject the 
blood which finally ran in tiny streams from each nostril. 

Hate—fury—revenge! Not a movement of the lips—not 
the twitching of a muscle from head to toe as he hung there. 
We read it all in his eyes. He was going to his death, but 
he would go hating the white man as only an Apache can 
hate—thirsting for his blood as only an Apache thirsts. 

I watched the arm by which he hung. It was the arm of 
an athlete, with the muscles standing out to prove its won- 
derful strength. I could not detect the slightest sign of 
weakness after it had held him up for five long minutes. 

“He’s going!” whispered the scout. 

There was a movement of the legs—a wild clutch of the 
other arm—a twitching of the corners of the mouth. Then 
the eyes blazed forth a new fury for a few seconds—a look so 
full of malignant hate and thirst for vengeance that we in- 
stinctively drew back, and the blood-stained body went out 
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of sight in an instant. We leaned over and waited. No 
sound came up tous. He had struck the rocks, to be mashed 
and mangled to an unrecognizable mass, but the ravine was 
too deep for the echo to find its way to the brink. 


The Watcher at the Bridge.... The New York Recorder 

“He won’t come!” 

The words seemed to be said in a whisper, but they reached 
the ears of a young woman waiting just inside the entrance 
to the big bridge. A great throng of men, women, and chil- 
dren were passing to and fro, hustling each other in and out, 
trampling upon corns, jostling elbows—some laughing, some 
scolding, some swearing, but all hurrying, except the young 
woman who stood in the shadow at one corner. 

“He won’t come!” It was night and the chilly gusts of 
wind that now and then whistled around the opening made 
one shiver involuntarily. Where did the words come from? 
The young woman looked about at the crowds passing, but 
could see no one who exhibited the least sign of intelligence. 
Her cheeks flushed and she looked anxiously toward the stair- 
way. Then.her gazeturned and wandered up and down Park 
Row. The motley procession moved on endlessly, restlessly, 
rags and velvet, wealth and poverty, happiness and woe touch- 
ing hands perhaps and passing up and down and into forget- 
fulness. The walks were reeking with mud. It had been 
raining during the late afternoon. 

The door of a neighboring saloon opened and closed fre- 
quently, and the combined odors of stale beer, stale cheese, 
and sausage came to the nostrils of the young woman. She 
turned away as if with nausea. She was poorly dressed. 
Instead of the prevailing sacque or jacket worn by her sex 
she had a faded shawl wrapped and pinned about her shoul- 
ders. She shivered with the passing of every wind. She 
was weary, but she seemed more languid than tired. She 
leaned against a post and looked over toward the City Hall 
clock with big, wistful eyes. They were mild hazel eyes, 
but there were dark rings under them and the lids were 
swollen. The mouth was full, but wanting in decision. Her 
gaze travelled from the clock to the approaching form of an 
old hag with wrinkled face, bleary eyes, and unsteady step. 
The newcomer had evidently intended to beg, but seeing 
the young woman dressed only a little less poorly than her- 
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self, she made up a horrible face and leered at her as she 
moved off again. “ Make him pay,” she mumbled; “ make 
him pay handsome. Heought to. It’s fine feathers a pretty 
bird ought to wear.” 

A few tears coursed down the young woman’s cheeks, but 
she wiped them away with the palm of her hand. She looked 
up again at the clock and then despairingly at the bridge 
stairs. The crowd had thinned out somewhat. She drew 
the old shawl closer about her and started off in the direction 
of the North River. She was weeping softly as she went. 

Two young men who had passed close to the young wo- 
man at the bridge laughed hilariously as they walked on 
toward the Bowery. 

“Tt’s a regular meeting-house, that entrance,” said one to 
the other. “It’s fun to watch ’em.” 

They went into a cigar store. “ Let’s see if we can find 
anything about her here,” continued the speaker, picking up 
a morning paper and turning to the “personal” advertise- 
ments, while the other made a purchase. He found this ad: 

PERSONAL.—William M., I have watched for you all the week, and you 
have disappointed me; I am penniless; our child cannot but bea wreck; 
meet me before it is too late; the end cannot be far off. Yourwife, JANE. 

The two young men went back to the bridge entrance. 
The young woman was not there. Near where she had stood 
was a man considerably under the influence of liquor. He 
looked about unsteadily, and then staggered away. 

The next morning a junkboatman rowing about the river 
at the foot of Chambers Street found the body of a woman. 
It had an old shaw! pinned close about it. None of the visi- 
tors to the morgue recognized the features. 


My Melancholia....The Suicide....Town Topics 

I remember quite clearly that my hand did not tremble in 
the least. I don’t believe my face changed its expression. 
I was calmness itself. I think the blow must have paralyzed 
me mentally. Noone could understand it at first, but I over- 
heard them whispering at the funeral, and then I knew that 
they had decided me insane. Melancholia, they called it; 
and shook their heads, and said: “Poor fellow! How he 
loved her!” Everybody declared that the shock must have 
been a terribleone. Terrible! It’s a poor word; a very in- 
adequate word. I never realized the utter weakness of our 
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language until I caught that expression. I began groping 
about to find something more fitting, something more satis- 
fying. “Terrible shock”—nonsense. The shock was dead- 
ening. Ah! that was better. My brain was dead; my heart 
was dead. They died together instantly. The lightning 
that sped the words was sealed up in the yellow envelope 
with the message, “ Lois died suddenly this morning.” Real- 
ization was impossible. The bolt had crushed me into an 
insensible mass. I sat staring at the black and red figures 
of the calendar on my desk before me, as I tore the telegram 
into tiny pieces. 

Died suddenly. It was being repeated again and again. 
Some one seemed to be whispering it to me at first, then 
singing it, then shouting it; but I cared not. What did it 
all mean? Somebody died suddenly. That somebody was 
my wife—my bride. The one creature in all the world that 
I loved. She was dead. 

“She is dead! She is dead!” I said over and over, but 
I did not feel it. My heart was like stone. 

They say that the intervening space between death and 
burial is torture for the living who loved. It has not been 
so forme. I have not been tortured. I have sat and stared 
and tried to think, tried to realize, tried to shed a tear, and 
have failed. I have told myself that I shall never see her 
again; that she will never more speak to me, never more 
smile, never more tell me her love; that I shall never 
more take her in my arms; and I have listened to my own 
story as to so many empty words. 

I have marvelled at my coldness—at my apathy; I have 
searched high and low for an explanation, and now I have 
found it. I am mad. Insanity has seized me; and it has 
all along been apparent to every one but myself. 

What a weight this knowledge has lifted from me! It isso 
easy now to see ahead. The dar curtain that hung before 
me has been drawn aside, and—Lois is there. 

She is dead, did you say? To you, yes! tome, no. She 
lives forever, beyond that veil which until now had, for a 
brief period, hidden her. Ah! I see now why I could not 
mourn for her; it was because we are not to be separated, 
after all. . . . Insane, did they say? Thank God! It will 
excuse my deed. . . . It’s a pretty weapon, isn’t it? She 
gave it to me herself. . . . Yes, dearest, I’m com—— 
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self, she made up a horrible face and leered at her as she 
moved off again. “Make him pay,” she mumbled; “make 
him payhandsome. Heought to. It’s fine feathers a pretty 
bird ought to wear.” 

A few tears coursed down the young woman’s cheeks, but 
she wiped them away with the palm of her hand. She looked 
up again at the clock and then despairingly at the bridge 
stairs. The crowd had thinned out somewhat. She drew 
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They went into a cigar store. “Let’s see if we can find 
anything about her here,” continued the speaker, picking up 
a morning paper and turning to the “personal” advertise- 
ments, while the other made a purchase. He found this ad: 

PERSONAL.—William M., I have watched for you all the week, and you 
have disappointed me; I am penniless; our child cannot but bea wreck; 
meet me before it is too late; the end cannot be far off. Yourwife, JANE. 

The two young men went back to the bridge entrance. 
The young woman was not there. Near where she had stood 
was a man considerably under the influence of liquor. He 
looked about unsteadily, and then staggered away. 

The next morning a junkboatman rowing about the river 
at the foot of Chambers Street found the body of a woman. 
It had an old shawl pinned close about it. None of the visi- 
tors to the morgue recognized the features. 


My Melancholia....The Suicide....Town Topics 

I remember quite clearly that my hand did not tremble in 
the least. I don’t believe my face changed its expression. 
I was calmness itself. I think the blow must have paralyzed 
me mentally. Noone could understand it at first, but I over- 
heard them whispering at the funeral, and then I knew that 
they had decided me insane. Melancholia, they called it; 
and shook their heads, and said: “Poor fellow! How he 
loved her!” Everybody declared that the shock must have 
been a terribleone. Terrible! It’s a poor word; a very in- 
adequate word. I never realized the utter weakness of our 
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language until I caught that expression. I began groping 
about to find something more fitting, something more satis- 
fying. “Terrible shock”—nonsense. The shock was dead- 
ening. Ah! that was better. My brain was dead; my heart 
was dead. They died together instantly. The lightning 
that sped the words was sealed up in the yellow envelope 
with the message, “ Lois died suddenly this morning.” Real- 
ization was impossible. The bolt had crushed me into an 
insensible mass. I sat staring at the black and red figures 
of the calendar on my desk before me, as I tore the telegram 
into tiny pieces. 

Died suddenly. It was being repeated again and again. 
Some one seemed to be whispering it to me at first, then 
singing it, then shouting it; but I cared not. What did it 
all mean? Somebody died suddenly. That somebody was 
my wife—my bride. The one creature in all the world that 
I loved. She was dead. 

“She is dead! She is dead!” I said over and over, but 
I did not feel it. My heart was like stone. 

They say that the intervening space between death and 
burial is torture for the living who loved. It has not been 
so forme. I have not been tortured. I have sat and stared 
and tried to think, tried to realize, tried to shed a tear, and 
have failed. I have told myself that I shall never see her 
again; that she will never more speak to me, never ‘more 
smile, never more tell me her love; that I shall never 
more take her in my arms; and I have listened to my own 
story as to so many empty words. 

I have marvelled at my coldness—at my apathy; I have 
searched high and low for an explanation, and now I have 
found it. I am mad. Insanity has seized me; and it has 
all along been apparent to every one but myself. 

What a weight this knowledge has lifted from me! It isso 
easy now to see ahead. The dark curtain that hung before 
me has been drawn aside, and—Lois is there. 

She is dead, did you say? To you, yes! tome, no. She 
lives forever, beyond that veil which until now had, for a 
brief period, hidden her. Ah! I see now why I could not 
mourn for her; it was because we are not to be separated, 
after all. . . . Insane, did they say? Thank God! It will 
excuse my deed. . . . It’s a pretty weapon, isn’t it? She 
gave it to me herself. . . . Yes, dearest, I’m com 
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PRATTLE OF THE CHILDREN 





In the Firelight....Eugene Field....Chicago News 
The fire upon the hearth is low, 

And there is stillness everywhere. 

Like troubled spirits here and there, 
The firelight shadows fluttering go; 
And as the shadows round me creep, 

A childish treble breaks the gloom, 

And softly from a farther room 
Comes, “ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


And somehow, with that little prayer 
And that sweet treble in my ears, 
My thought goes back to distant years 
And lingers with a dear one there; 
And as I hear the child’s “ Amen,” 
My mother’s faith comes back to me; 
Crouched at her side I seem to be, 
And mother holds my hands again. 


Oh, for an-hour in that dear place! 
Oh, for the peace of that dear time! 
Oh, for that childish trust sublime! 

Oh, for a glimpse of mother’s face! 

Yet, as the shadows round me creep, 
I do not seem to be alone— 

Sweet magic of that treble tone 

And “ Now I lay me down to sleep!” 










Ginger-bread Land....Sidney Dayre.... Youth's Companion 
I had such a wonderful, wonderful dream; 
A fairy took hold of my hand, 
And mounting a moonbeam she carried me off 
To far away Ginger-bread Land. 


If you could have walked in those beautiful streets; 


If you could have smelt what I smelt; 


If you could have peeped there and seen what I saw; 


If you could have felt as I felt! 


There was ginger-snap slating—now, would you believe! 


All over a ginger-bread house, 
With ginger-bread cookies for tiling below— 


What a place for a boy or a mouse! 
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The boys and the girls were of ginger-bread, too, 
And wore only ginger-bread clothes. 

The trees and the bushes were bent to the ground 
With ginger-nuts hanging in rows. 


There were ginger-bread horses and ginger-bread dogs; 
And soon, to my wonder and joy, 

I saw, as I looked at my hands and my feet, 
That I was a ginger-bread boy. 


And then I was hungry, and hunted about 
For daintiest pieces to find. 

You see, with such plenty on every side 
I hardly could make up my mind. 


But while I was waiting, the fairy was gone— 
The ginger-bread went out of sight— 
Alack and alack and alack!—I awoke 
Before I had taken a bite! 


Oh! oh! if I only could take it again, 
That journey so jolly and grand, 
I surely would make better use of my time 


In beautiful Ginger-bread Land. 


The Lost Penny....Caroline Evans....St. Nicholas 
In little Daisy’s dimpled hand 
Two bright, new pennies shone; 
One was for Rob (at school just then), 
The other Daisy’s own. 
While waiting Rob’s return she rolled 
Both treasures round the floor. 


When suddenly they disappeared, 

And one was seen no more. 
“Poor Daisy. Is your penny lost?” 

Was asked in accents kind. 
“Why, no, mine’s here!” she quickly said; 
“Tt’s Rob’s I cannot find.” 


Birth of the Dimple....Ella Higginson.... Detroit Free Press 
I spoke of the rose leaf within her chin, 
And she said, with a little nod, 
As she touched a dimple as sweet as love, 
“Oh, that was a kiss from God.” 
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GHOSTLY, SUPERSTITIOUS, QUEER 





A Ghostly Vision....Told at the Club....Detroit Free Press 

I had been sick and feverish for a couple of days and stayed 
at home, my sister Kate and my brother Charlie dosing me 
mildly fora cold. As I grew worse instead of better under 
their ministrations, Kate proposed sending for the doctor 
who usually attended our family. But he was out of town, 
and my brother, being anxious about my condition, called in 
another physician who had recently come to the town, a 
rough, brutal-looking fellow, who resembled a prize fighter 
more than a man of medical science. However, he came 
and gave me a dose of his own prescription, which he filled 
himself at the nearest drug store, going out for that purpose. 
When he returned he had a brown mixture which he admin- 
istered to me in doses of a wineglass each. The stuff tasted 
bitter and bad, but I swallowed it and went to sleep. When 
I awakened everything looked changed. The paper on the 
wall of my room had become a fine pattern of lace. I called 
my sister, and, although it was she who came, her face and 
hands were also covered with the same lace. I looked at my 
own hands—they were covered with it, too. I told Kate, and 
she said it was the effect of the medicine. As I felt much 
better I picked up a newspaper lying on my bed, It was 
printed in German text, which I could not read. When I 
asked my sister about it she assured me it was the same paper 
I had been reading at an earlier hour, and she requested me 
to lie still until I was wide awake and my mind clear. I 
laughed at this, for my mind was supernaturally clear. Did 
I not know that I was suffering from the effects of fever or 
of the medicine, and so explained to my own satisfaction the 
lace on the walls and the appearance of the newspaper print ? 
At that moment Kate went out of the room, saying that she 
would get me a drink of tea. There was a glow of light 
from the setting sun mingled with the daylight, and it made 
all parts of the room clear and distinct to my vision as I 
looked carelessly around it. There was a bureau at the 
farther side, the lower drawer of which was open about six 
inches. I would not have noticed this if it had not been for 
what followed. As I looked at it with the indifference of 
one who looks at an accustomed thing, I distinctly saw a 
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dog’s head protrude from the drawer—a yellow hound’s head 
with long, smooth ears. It was instantly withdrawn and my 
heart began to beat with violent emotion. I knew there was 
no dog there. I had never seen a dog just like that, only 
the species, and I was conscious of its being an illusion—a 
creation of my imagination—a phantom dog. Without a 
moment’s hesitation or any preconcerted plan, I jumped out 
of bed, ran to the drawer and pushed it shut. And now 
comes the strangest part of my story. I had only seen the 
dog—as I closed the drawer I heard it. The creature gave 
a distinct whine, and the sound frightened me more than did 
the vision. I hurried back to bed, and when my sister re- 
turned with the tea I took it from her hand and drank it. 
But I said not a word of the vision I had seen, or of my haste 
in putting it to flight. The next day I was better. But my 
brother shared my room and took care of me, and our own 
doctor, returning home, he gave meacall. He sampled my 
medicine and said it was only fit for a horse, but further than 
that he would not commit himself, the ethics of his profession 
being binding upon him. It was no doubt a sick-fancy, yet 
I never saw anything more real in my life. If I live to bea 
hundred I shall never forget it. I know now that it was un- 
real—I knew so at the time; yet there is no sight I have ever 
seen, no sound I have ever heard, that seemed as actual to 
me as the sight of that ghostly dog, and the sound of its 
voice as I shut it within the drawer. 


Pictures of Hell....Exercises of Christian Imagination....Pall Mall Budget 

In one of his moral essays Pope speaks of a “soft dean,” 
who never mentioned hell to “ears polite,” and adds, ina 
note, “ This is a fact.” The “soft dean” appears from the 
Guardian of the 31st of March, 1713, to have been an eminent 
divine, “ most exactly well-bred,” who told his congregation 
at Whitehall that if they did not “vouchsafe to give their 
lives a new turn they must certainly go toa place which he 
did not think fit to name in that courtly audience.” Many 
Christian writers have been less delicate than Swift’s dean, 
and have condescended to details with both definiteness and 
unction. From the pictures which these amiable divines have 
drawn of the tortures of the damned, Mr. James Mew makes 
an effective mosaic in the Nineteenth Century: “It has been 
proved over and over again by others besides Jerome and 
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Tertullian that the fire of hell is a terrible reality; that it is 
corporeal material; that its constituents are probably sulphur 
and fluid pitch. The sulphur stinks. This is satisfactorily 
shown by quite a swarm of learned authorities. Infidel quib- 
blings have been easily quashed. How can incorporeal spirits 
be burnt? Answer: By incorporeal fire. How can material 
bodies be burnt forever? Answer: By the analogues of the 
asbestos and the salamander, or again by a certain salting 
antiseptic virtue, or again by an omnipotent implanting in 
the fire of a certain force which burns, but consumes not. 
Cesarius, a Cistercian of Heisterbach, says that in a town 
called Enthenich, in Bonn, a certain Walter when sick saw 
Satan, with a face like a monkey and goat’s horns. Walter 
asked him about the fate of his late master, Count William 
of Juliers. ‘You know,’ replied the demon, ‘the district 
between Wolkenburg and Drachenfels. In faith, I tell you 
that if that district and those mountains were both made of 
iron, and set in that place where the soul of your master now 
is, they would be molten anteguam supercilium superius in- 
Seriori jungi posse-—in a word, before you could wink.’ The 
color of hell fire is probably a lurid green, no light, but rather 
darkness, visible. There is cold inhell, but no water. It is 
not improbable that there are corporeal worms, in the sense 
of serpents, and immortal, of which some say they are as 
thick as the rushes on the floor. There is no clock in hell. 
Bridaine represents a tortured being rising from his bed of 
appalling agony, and asking, What is the time? And a dull 
voice out of the darkness answers, Eternity! In the very 
entrance and gate of Dante’s hell (quite a characteristic four- 
teenth-century one) are placed the apathetic, the indifferent 
in spiritual things, a neutral society while on earth in the 
matter of religious good and evil, which now fills the air with 
sighs and lamentations, an air stained by solid darkness and 
unpierced by the light of any star. Then in the first circle 
or limbo the unbaptized, among whom is Virgil himself, 
desire without hope. In the second are carnal sinners tossed 
by warring winds where light is silent. In the third, gluttons 
bitten by Cerberus are exposed in a stinking land to storms 
of hail. In the fourth are the prodigal and the miser, each 
pushing a heavy weight up a hill with his breast. In the 
fifth are the irascible under the foul and fetid slime of the 
Stygian lake. In the sixth arch-heretics smart and agonize 
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in tombs of flame. In the seventh the violent swim in rivers 
of blood, suicides are changed into gnarled trees, and blas- 
phemers writhe under a rain of fire. In the eighth, or Male- 
bole, are pimps scourged by demons, flatterers sunk in human 
ordure, simonists with their heads downward in equal and 
circular holes, prophets with their faces reversed—both of 
these punishments are probably new and original—public 
peculators in a lake of boiling pitch, hypocrites under gilded 
hoods of lead, sacrilegists stung by serpents, schismatics, 
among whom is Mohammed, with maimed limbs, alchemists, 
forgers, and impostors, among them Ulysses, the hero of the 
Homeric poem, the victims of varied disease. In the ninth 
circle—which corresponds to the seventh or nethermost Mus- 
lim hell, Al Hawiyah, which, being interpreted, is the place 
of precipitous descent, the hell of hypocrites, the last, the 
worst, the frozen—traitors are fitly placed; and among these, 
blue-pinched, shrouded in ice, and chattering like storks, are 
to be found the most famous of that crafty crew, Lucifer and 
Judas. Milton’s hell is situated at the bottom of Chaos. Its 
description is, in short, an antarctic region of fire and ice, of 
dire hail and ever-burning sulphur. Its distance from heaven 
is three semi-diameters of our mundane system. The stature 
of Satan reaches the sky. Four infernal rivers are introduced 
from the pagan theology. In this geographical view Lethe 
is also included. On the other side of the flood of oblivion 
is a frozen continent. Hither ail the damned are haled by 
harpy-footed Furies from beds of fire to pine in ice. The 
gates of hell are guarded by Death and Sin, in forms too 
well known to need description. Milton’s torments are more 
poetic, but less painful, we may suppose, than those of the 
Christian fathers. An original idea of hell was the result of 
the speculative inquiries of Jean Hardouin. This most 
learned fool, as he has been somewhat impolitely called by 
Peignot, among the Jesuits, was a contemporary of Pina- 
monti. He maintained that the rotation of the earth was 
due to the efforts of the damned to escape from their central 
fire. Climbing up the walls of hell, they caused the earth to 
revolve as a squirrel its cage, or a dog the spit. From the 
description of hell by Jonathan Edwards, that sturdy theolo- 
gian, one sentence will probably be found more than suffi- 
cient: ‘Your bodies, which shall have been burning all this 
while in those glowing flames, shall not have been consumed, 
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but will remain to roast through eternity!’ But still, even 
according to this amiable ecclesiastic, the damned will have 
one satisfaction. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and theirs will be the unselfish consolation of reflecting that 
the sight of the hell-torments which they suffer will exalt the 
happiness of the saints forever; for it will make them ‘more 
. sensible of it, it will give them a more lively relish of it.’ 
Parents will see their children, children their parents, wives 
their husbands, and husbands their wives, in ineffable agony, 
and prize their own felicity the more—a sense of the oppo- 
site misery in all cases greatly increases the relish of any 
joy.” Coming to modern times, Mr. Mew arrives at a re- 
cently published tract, The Sight of Hell, written for chil- 
dren by a clergyman most appropriately named the Rev. J. 
Furniss. This gives a detailed description of many terrible 
tortures. A girl of sixteen stands with bare feet upon a red- 
hot floor. A boy with flames issuing from his ears is im- 
mersed up to his neck in a boiling-kettle. A little child 
utters shrieks of agony in a burning oven. Of devils, Guliel- 
mus Parisiensis has found on an exact computation that there 
are 44,435,556, but it has been said that they vastly exceed 
that number. Their external forms and internal characteris- 
tics have been minutely described. Their bodies are not 
terrestrial, but, according to the church scholastics, some- 
thing analogous. John Wier, a physician of Cléves, -con- 
vinced that this world is peopled by crowds of devils, wrote 
in 1576 a book of some thousand folio pages, which is one 
of our chief sources of information. He makes seventy-two 
princes of devils with 7,405,926 subjects. By Europeans the 
Devil is painted black. The Africans prefer a white devil. 


Heaven in the Stars....Faith of the Ansairee....N. Y. Morning Journal 

The belief in metempsychosis is very curious among the 
Ansairee. Ordinary Mussulmans, they say, pass into jackals 
after death; and it is a common saying among them, when 
the jackals howl at night, “ Listen to the Mussulmans calling 
to prayer.” Bad men after death have to “walk in low en- 
velopes,” as their expression goes, making use of the Arabic 
word “kamees” for the envelope of the body, which exists 
among us in the “chemise.” For what reason I know not, 
Christian doctors are supposed to go into very low envelopes, 
indeed, and become swine when this life is over. Jewish 
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rabbis become apes, and so forth. The stars, they say, are 
“envelopes of light,” the destination of the great and good 
Ansairee, who have distinguished themselves in this life by 
their charity and integrity; and there are fifty thousand of 
them who form the great “light world,” or the inhabitants 
of the seventh heaven who surround Ali, and are perpetually 
illuminated by his presence. Most Ansairee pretend to a 
knowledge of what they did in a former existence, whether 
as animals or men; and at Tarsus it is a common theory 
among them that the Frankish travellers, intent on archzo- 
logical research, come to look for treasures which they re- 
member to have seen in these spots during a former existence. 
A man, they say, who has not acted rightly in this life may 
be punished in the next existence by being born a woman, 
and a woman who does her duty in this life may be rewarded 
in the next by being born a man. Womankind is considered 
by them a sort of probationary step between the animal world 
and the lords of creation, and their women are treated by 
them with great contempt and never permitted to participate 
in the sacred mysteries of religion. One of the most curious 
features of the Ansairee faith is their belief in a Trinity: 
Ali, the Father; Mahomet, the Son, and Salman el Fari, the 
Holy Ghost. Ali, the father, became man through his veil 
or representative, Mahomet; and Mahomet appointed Sal- 
man to superintend the affairs of this world after his return 
to his father’s kingdom. ‘This mystery of a Trinity is the 
second item in the Ansairee religion, and is universally be- 
lieved in by all the four sects; it is called “the mystery of 
the A. M. S.,” from the initial letters of the three individ- 
uals of their Trinity. An Ansairee—or a Nasari, as their 
sect is more commonly called in the North—when taking an 
oath, will always swear by his “faith in the mystery of Ain, 
Min, Sin;” and one. of the most common forms of prayer 
is to say “Ain, Min, Sin” five hundred times in succession. 


Mental Telegraphy....Mark Twain....Harper’s Magazine 
Two or three years ago I was lying in bed, idly musing, 
one morning—it was the 2d of March—when suddenly a red- 
hot new idea came whistling down into my camp, and ex- 
ploded with such comprehensive effectiveness as tc sweep the 
vicinity clean of rubbishy reflections, and fill the air with 
their dust and flying fragments, This idea, stated . simple 
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phrase, was that the time was ripe and the market ready for 
a certain book; a book which ought to be written at once; a 
book which must command attention and be of peculiar in- 
terest—to wit, a book about the Nevada silver mines. The 
Great Bonanza was a new wonder then, and everybody 
was talking about it. It seemed to me that the person best 
qualified to write this book was Mr. William H. Wright, a 
journalist of Virginia, Nev., by whose side I had scribbled 
many months when I wasa reporter there ten or twelve years 
before. He might be alive still; he might be dead; I could 
not tell; but I would write him, anyway. I began by merely 
and modestly suggesting that he make such a book; but my 
interest grew as I went on, and I ventured to map out what 
I thought ought to be the plan of the work, he being an old 
friend, and not given to taking good intentions for ill. I 
even dealt with details, and suggested the order and sequence 
which they should follow. I was about to put the manuscript 
in an envelope, when the thought occurred to me that if this 
book should be written at my suggestion, and then no pub- 
lisher happen to want it, I should feel uncomfortable; so I 
concluded to keep my letter back until I should have secured 
a publisher. I pigeonholed my document, and dropped a 
note to my own publisher, asking him to name a day for a 
business consultation. He was out of town on a far journey. 
My note remained unanswered, and at the end of three or 
four days the whole matter had passed out of my mind. On 
the gth of March the postman brought three or four letters, 
and among them a thick one whose superscription was in a 
hand which seemed dimly familiar tome. I could not “ place” 
it at first, but presently I succeeded. Then I said to a visit- 
ing relative who was present: “ Now I will doa miracle. I 
will tell you everything this letter contains—date, signature, 
and all—without breaking the seal. It is from a Mr. Wright, 
of Virginia, Nev., and is dated the 2d of March—seven 
days ago. Mr. Wright proposes to make a book about the 
silver mines and the Great Bonanza, and asks what I, asa 
friend, think of the idea. He says his subjects are to be so 
and so, their order and sequence so and so, and he will close 
with a history of the chief feature of the book, the Great 
Bonanza.” I opened the letter, and showed that I had stated 
the date and the contents correctly. Mr. Wright’s letter 
simply contained what my own letter, written on the same 
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date, contained, and mine still lay in its ‘pigeonhole, where 
it had been lying during the seven days since it was written. 
There was no clairvoyance about this, if I rightly compre- 
hend what clairvoyance is. I think the clairvoyant professes 
to actually see concealed writing, and read it off word for 
word. This was not my case. I only seemed to know, and 
to know absolutely, the contents of the letter in detail and 
due order; but I had to word them myself. I translated 
them, so to speak, out of Wright’s language into my own. 
Wright’s letter and the one which I had written to him but 
never sent were in substance the same. Necessarily this 
could not come by accident; such elaborate accidents cannot 
happen. Chance might have duplicated one or two of the 
details, but she would have broken down on the rest. I 
could not doubt—there was no tenable reason for doubting— 
that Mr. Wright’s mind and mine had been in close and crystal- 
clear communication with each other across three thousand 
miles of mountain and desert on the morning of the 2d of 
March. I did not consider that both minds originated that 
succession of ideas, but that one mind originated them, and 
simply telegraphed them tothe other. I was curious to know 
which brain was the telegrapher and which the receiver; so I 
wrote and asked for particulars. Mr. Wright’s reply showed 
that his mind had done the originating and telegraphing and 
mine the receiving. Mark that significant thing, now; con- 
sider for a moment how many a splendid “ original” idea has 
been unconsciously stolen from a man three thousand miles 
away! If one should question that this is so, let him look 
into the cyclopedia and con once more that curious thing in 
the history of inventions which has puzzled every one so 
much—that is, the frequency with which the same machine 
or other contrivance has been invented at the same time by 
several persons in different quarters of the globe. The world 
was without an electric telegraph for several thousand years; 
then Professor Henry the American, Wheatstone in England, 
Morse on the sea, and a German in Munich all invented it 
at the sametime. The discovery of certain ways of applying 
steam was made in three countries in the same year. Is it 
not possible that inventors are constantly stealing each 
other’s ideas while they stand thousands of miles asunder? 
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IN DIALECT: CHARACTER VERSE 





Haud a Wee, My Willie....Ernest McGaiiey....Independent 
Light o’ heart and careless hand, 
Siller nane nor yet o’ land, 
Save the wee bit beach o’ sand, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Wha shall tak’ his empty seat 

In the life-boat, thro’ the weet, 

When the ragin’ billows beat ? 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Never he did danger shirk, 

Light o’ day or glow’rin’ mirk; 

Bared his breast to face the work, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Foremost hand to launch the boat, 

Knotted kerchief at his throat, 

Whis’lin’ like the plover’s note, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Fathoms deep he’s lyin’ now, 

Sea-weed matted on his brow, 

Where the winds the waters plough, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


Nane to heed 0’ joy or bliss, 

Nane to ken nor yet to miss, 

Mither’s warnin’—sweetheart’s kiss, 
Haud a wee, my Willie. 


The English Sparrow....F.S. Pixley....The Kansas City Star 
You may talk about th’ nightingale, th’ thrush ’r medder lark, 
*R any other singin’ bird thet came from Noah’s ark; 
But of all feathered things thet fly, from turkey-buzzard down, 
Give me th’ little sparrer, with his modest coat o’ brown. 


I’ll admit that in th’ springtime, when th’ trees ’re gettin’ 
green, 

When again th’ robin red-breast ’nd th’ bluebird first ’re seen; 

When the bobolink ’nd blackbird from th’ southland reappear, 

‘Nd the crow comes back t’ show us that th’ spring is really 
here— 
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I’ll admit thet in the springtime, when th’ groves with music 
ring, 

Natur’ handicaps th’ sparrer; he was never taught to sing; 

But he sounds th’ Maker’s praises in his meek ’nd lowly way; 

’Nd tho’ other birds come back at times, e never goes away. 


There’s a cert’in sort o’ people thet, when th’ skies ’re bright, 
Will hang around ’nd talk about their friendship day ’nd night; 
But if things cloudy up a bit ’nd fortune seems t’ frown, 
They’re sure t’ be th’ first t’ kick a feller when he’s down. 


So, when the summer skies ’re bright it’s easy ’nough t’ sing; 
But when it’s cold ’nd rains ’r snows it’s quite a diff’ rent thing. 
In autumn, when th’ nippin’ frosts drive other birds away, 
Th’ sparrer is th’ only one with nerve enough t’ stay. 


"Nd even in midwinter, when th’ trees ’re brown ’nd bare, 
"Nd th’ frosty flakes ’re fallin’ thro’ th’ bitter, bitin’ air, 
Th’ sparrer still is with us—t’ cheer us when we’re glum, 
Fer his presence is a prophecy of better days t’ come. 


Th’ sparrer’s never idle, fer he has t’ work his way; 

You’ll always find him hustlin’ long before th’ break o’ day. 
He’s plucky, patient, cheerful, ’nd he seems t’ say t’ man, 
“T know I’m very little, but I do th’ best I can.” 


What more can you ’nd I do than t’ always do our best ? 

Are we any more deservin’ than th’ “little British pest” ? 

So, when you talk of “feathered kings” you’d better save a 
crown 

Fer the honest little sparrer, with his modest coat 0’ brown. 


Keep Your Garments Clean....Roland Steiner....Atlanta Constitution 
Toilin’ up de mountain, 
Wadin’ Jordan’s stream, 
To reach de healin’ fountain, 
Keep your garments clean. 
Keep your garments clean, er clean, 
Oh, keep your garments clean. 


De angels sweet am singin’, 
What does de music mean? 
Er coaxin’ of de Christian, 
To keep their garments clean. 
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Keep your garments clean, er clean, 
Oh, keep your garments clean. 


If wearied out wid waitin’, 
On Jacob’s staff, oh, lean, 

An’ don’t be skeered of Satan 
if you keep your garments clean. 
Keep your garments clean, er clean, 
Oh, keep your garments clean. 


For when you reach de golden gate, 
How happy you will seem, 

To know you trod de path so strate, 
An’ kept your garments clean. 
Keep your garments clean, er clean, 
Oh, keep your garments clean. 


When I went up to tell my ’sperience, 
I told it neat an’ clean, 

For I swept my house wid de gospel broom, 
An’ kept my garments clean. 
Keep your garments clean, er clean, 


Oh, keep your garments clean. 


The Rooney Reel....The Boston Courier 
Don’t talk about Therpsichore! 
* If aiven she was liquory 

She niver had the trickory 

Of dancin’ loike Miss Rooney had; 
At hornpoipes or cotillyons 
She’d output nature’s millyons 
An’ charm ould Poiper Gillyans, 

No matter fhwat the chune he had. 


The Tyrones and the Toituses 

At dancin’ their St. Voytuses 

W’u’d cut as nate a soight as is 
Inshpoirin’ thoughts ikstatical ; 

But whin Miss Rooney’d cater for 

The b’ys, an’ sthruck the gait of her, 

Ye c’u’dn’t count the fate of her 
Wid janius mathymatical. 


An’ whin a reel invoited her, 
An’ roivalry incoited her, 
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Till all her art had loighted her, 
Begorra! thin the notion was, 
So great her elasticity 
That she had some complicity 
Wid modthern electhricity, 
So shwift her lokymotion was. 


Winter on the Farm....James Whitcomb Riley....Indianapolis Journal 

I have just about decided 
It ’ud keep a town boy hoppin’ 
Fer to work all winter choppin’ 
Fer a old fireplace, like I did! 
Lawz! them old times was contrairy— 
Blame backbone o’ winter, ’peared like, 
Wouldn’t break! and I was skeered like 
Clean on into February! 
Nothin’ ever made me madder 
Than for pap to stomp in, layin’ 
On a extry forestick, sayin’: 

“ Groun’hog’s out, and seed his shadder!” 


The Candy Pull....A. R. Luse....Cincinnati Commercial-Gazette 


You kin talk about y’r op’ras, y’r germans an’ all sich, 

Y’r afternoon r’ceptions an’ them pleasures o’ the rich, 

You kin feast upon y’r choc’ lates an’ y’r creams am’ ices full, 
But none of ’em is ekal to a good old candy pull. 


For ther’ isn’t any perfume like the ’lasses on the fire, 

A bubblin’ an’ a dancin’, as it keeps a risin’ higher, 

While the spoon goes stirrin’, stirrin’, till the kittle’s even full, 
No, I reely think ther’s nothin’ like a good old candy pull. 


Then the exercise o’ pullin’, how it sets the cheeks aglow, 

While the tongue makes merry music, asthe hands move to 
and fro, 

An’ with scarcely hidden laughter, the eyes are brimmin’ full, 

For the happiness is honest at a good old candy pull. 


It’s true we miss the music, an’ the ball room’s crush an’ heat, 
But ther’ isn’t any bitter that stays behind the sweet, 

An’ I think the world’ be better, an’ its cup o’ joy more full 
If we only had more pleasures like the good old candy pull. 
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FRANCINE’S MUFF* 





Famous Chapters from Famous Books. 


I knew Jacques, the sculptor, in the hospital, where I was 
myself detained by a prolonged illness. Mlle. Francine had 
been Jacques’ sole and only sweetheart; he did not, however, 
die old, for he was scarcely twenty-three years of age. This 
love story was told to me by Jacques himself when he was 
No. 14 and I No. 16 of the Ward Saint-Victoire—an ugly 
. spot in which to die. 


Jacques and Francine had met in a house in the Rue de la 
Tour d’Auvergne, where they had both taken lodgings in the 
same April quarter. ‘The artist and the young girl were a 
whole week before they entered into those neighborly rela- 
tions into which dwellers on the same floor are almost always 
forced; yet, without having ever exchanged a word, they 
already knew one another. Francine knew that her neighbor 
was a poor devil of an artist, and Jacques had heard that his 
neighbor was a little dressmaker, who had left her family to 
escape the unkind treatment of her stepmother. She per- 
formed miracles of economy to make both ends, meet, as it 
is called; and as she had never known any pleasures, she did 
not covet them. This is how it came about that they broke 
through the restraint of the partition wall. One evening in 
the month of April Jacques returned home worn out with 
fatigue, having fasted since the morning, and intensely sad 
with that vague sadness which has no exact cause, which 
comes over us anywhere, at any time—a sort of apoplexy of 
the heart, to which those unfortunate beings who live alone 
are particularly subject. Jacques, feeling stifled in his narrow 
cell, opened the window to breathe a little. The evening 
was fine, and the setting sun was displaying its melancholy 
enchantments on the hills of Montmarte. Jacques remained 
pensively at his casement, listening to the winged choir of 
springtime harmonies singing in the quiet of eve, and that 
increased his sadness. Seeing a croaking raven fly before him, 
he thought of the time when ravens brought bread to Elijah; 





* From ‘‘ Viede Bohéme.” By Henri Murger. This author’s name and 
fame are associated with the artistic Parisian student-life of 1830-1860, 
He constituted himself historian of this joyous, reckless period and people, 
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and he said to himself that ravens are not so charitable now. 
Then, able to endure this no longer, he closed the window, 
drew the curtain, and, since he had no money to buy oil for 
his lamp, he lighted a candle of resin that he had brought 
back with him from an excursion to the Grande Chartreuse. 
Growing sadder and sadder, he filled his pipe. 

“Fortunately I have still tobacco enough to hide the pis- 
tol,” he muttered, and began to smoke. 

My friend Jacques must have been very sad that evening 

to think of hiding the pistol. It was his last resource in ex- 
treme cases, and it was generally successful. This is how 
it was done; Jacques smoked tobacco on which he had poured 
a few drops of laudanum, and he smoked until the cloud of 
smoke from his pipe had become so thick as to hide from 
him all the objects in the little room, and especially a pistol 
that hung on the wall. It needed some ten pipes to do this. 
When the pistol had become quite invisible, it almost always 
happened that the smoke and the laudanum combined sent 
Jacques to sleep; and it happened just as often that his sad- 
ness left him on the threshold of his-dreams. 
' But this evening he had used up his tobacco, the pistol 
was completely hidden, and still Jacques was grievously sad. 
This evening Mlle. Francine, on the contrary, was particu- 
larly cheerful on returning home; and there was no cause for 
her cheerfulness any more than for Jacques’ sadness. Hers 
was the sort of gayety that drops from heaven, and that God 
puts into good hearts. Thus Mile. Francine was in a joyous 
humor, and she sang as she mounted the staircase. But just 
as she was about to open her door, a gust of wind from the 
open landing-window suddenly extinguished her light. 

“Dear me, how tiresome!” exclaimed the girl. “Now I 
shall have to go down and up six flights of stairs again.” 

Then, perceiving a light beneath Jacques’ door, an impulse 
of laziness, combined with a feeling of curiosity, suggested 
to her to go and beg a light of the artist. “It is a service 
that neighbors render one another daily,” thought she, “and 
cannot be misconstrued.” She therefore gave two little taps 
at Jacques’ door, which he opened, a little surprised at this 
late visit. But hardly had she made a step into the room, when 
the smoke with which it was filled suffocated her; and, with- 
out being able to speak a word, she fell fainting into a chair, 
and let her candle and key fall tothe ground. It was mid- 
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night, and every one in the house was fast asleep. Jacques 
did not think it advisable to call for help, for he feared to 
bring his neighbor into an uncomfortable situation. He 
therefore merely opened the window to let in a little fresh 
air; and when he had thrown a few drops of water into the 
young girl’s face, he saw her open her eyes and gradually 
come to herself. 

When, at the end of five minutes, she had entirely recov- 
ered consciousness, Francine explained her motive for having 
come to the artist, and apologized for what had happened. 

“Now I am well again,” added she, “I can return to my 
own room.” 

And he had already opened the door before she perceived 
that she had forgotten to light her candle, and had not the 
key of her room. 

“Silly that I am,” said she, applying her candle to the 
resin-taper. “I came in here to fetch a light, and I was 
going away without it.” 

But at that very moment the draught in the room, caused 
by the open door and window, suddenly put out the light. 

“One might think it was done on purpose,” said Francine. 
“Forgive me, sir, for all the trouble I am giving you; and 
be so good as to strike a light, so that I may find my key.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” answered Jacques, as he felt 
about for his matches. ' 

He very soon found them; but a strange idea crossed his 
mind. He slipped the matches into his pocket, exclaiming, 

“ Alas, mademoiselle, here is a new difficulty. I have not 
a single match by me; I used the last when I came in.” 

“ This is an audaciously well-planned artifice,’’ thought he. 

“Dear, dear!” exclaimed Francine. “I could easily get 
back to my room without a light; the room is not so large 
that I could lose my way in it. But I must have my key. 
I beg you, help me to look for it; it must be on the floor.”’ 

“Let us look, mademoiselle,” said Jacques. 

And there were they both in the dark hunting for the ob- 
ject of their search; but, as though they were both guided 
by the same instinct, it happened that during this search 
their hands, which were feeling about in the same place, met 
each other ten times a minute. And as they were both 
equally clumsy, they did not find the key. 

“The moon, which is now hidden by the clouds, shines full 
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on my room,” said Jacques. “ Let us wait a little; presently 
it may illuminate our search.” 

And so, while they awaited the rising of the moon, they - 
began to chat. A chat in the midst of darkness, in a narrow 
chamber, on a spring night; a chat, which, at first frivolous 
and insignificant, gradually touches on the chapter of confi- 
dences—well, you know to what that leads. Sentences after 
a while become confused, full of reticence; the voice low; 
words alternate with sighs; hands meet and complete the 
thought which mounts from the heart to the lips, and—seek 
the conclusion in your own memory, O young couples! 

At last the moon unveiled, and its clear light poured into 
the room. Mlle. Francine started from her musings with a 
little cry. 

“What ails you?” asked Jacques, putting his arm round 
her waist. 

“Nothing, I thought I heard some one knock.” And, 
without Jacques observing it, she kicked under a piece of 
furniture the key she had just perceived. 

She did not want to find it. 


I have promised you a muff; and I will give it you pres- 
ently, as my friend Jacques did to his poor friend Francine, 
who had become his mistress, as I explained to you in the 
blank lines above. She was fair, was Francine—fair and 
lively, which is not usual. She met with Jacques, and she 
loved him. Their union lasted six months. ‘They had met 
in the spring; they parted in the autumn. Francine was 
consumptive; she knew it, and her friend knew it, too. A 
fortnight after he became intimate with the young girl he 
had heard it from one of his friends, who was a doctor. “She 
will leave you when the leaves are yellow,” he had said. 

Francine had heard this verdict, and perceived the despair 
that it caused her friend. 

“What matter the yellow leaves?” she said to him, throw- 
ing all her love into a smile. “What matters the autumn? 
We are in summer now, and the leaves are green; let us 
make use of it, my friend. When you see me ready to leave 
this life, you will take me in your arms and kiss me, and you 
will forbid me to go. I am obedient, and I shall stay.” 

And thus this charming creature encountered, during five 
months, the troubles of bohemian life, with a song and a 
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smile on her lips. As for Jacques, he let himself be blinded. 
His friend often said to him: “ Francine is getting worse; she 
needs care.” Then Jacques ran about all over Paris, trying 
to obtain the needful means for carrying out the doctor’s 
directions; but Francine would not have him speak of it, and 
threw the medicines out of the window. In the night, when 
her cough seized her, she would leave the room and go out 
on to the landing, so that Jacques might not hear her. 

One day, when they had both gone to the country, Jacques 
perceived a tree whose foliage was turning yellow. He 
looked sadly at Francine, who walked slowly and musingly. 

Francine saw Jacques turn pale, and she guessed the cause 
of his pallor. 

“Go along with you, you are foolish!” said she, kissing 
him. “We are only in July; there are three months still to 
October; and by loving each other night and day, as we do, 
we shall double the time we have to spend together. And 
besides, if I feel worse when the leaves turn yellow, we will 
go and live in a pine-wood; there the leaves are always green.” 


In the month of October, Francine was obliged to keep her 
bed. Jacques’ friend attended her. The little chamber in 
which they lodged was situated at the very top of the house, 
and looked out into a yard, whence uprose a tree which daily 
lost more and more leaves. Jacques had put a curtain before 
the wfndow to hide this tree from the invalid; but Francine 
insisted on his drawing back the curtain. 

“O my friend,” said she to Jacques, “I will give you a 
hundred times as many kisses as it has leaves.” And she 
would add: “ Besides, I am a great deal better. I shall soon 
go out; but as it will be cold, and I do not want to have red 
hands, you shall buy me a muff.” 

During her whole illness this muff was her only dream. 

On All-Saints eve, seeing Jacques more distressed than 
usual, she wanted to cheer him; and to show him that she 
was better, she got up. The doctor arrived at that moment, 
and forced her to go back to bed. 

“ Jacques,” he whispered to the artist, “be brave. All is 
over; Francine is dying.” 

Jacques burst into tears. 

“You may give her anything she asks for now,” added the 
doctor; “there is no more hope.” 
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Francine heard with her eyes what the doctor had said. 

“Do not listen to him!” exclaimed she, stretching out her 
arms to Jacques; “do not listen to him; he lies! We will 
go out together to-morrow; it is All-Saints day. It will be 
cold; go and buy mea muff, I beg of you, for I am afraid 
of getting chilblains this winter.” 

Jacques was going out with his friend, but Francine de- 
tained the doctor. 

“Go and get my muff,” said she to Jacques; “ get the best, 
so that it may last a long time.” But when she was alone 
with the doctor, she said: “O sir, Iam going to die, and I 
know it! But before you go, find me something that will 
give me strength for one night. I beg of you, make me 
beautiful for one more night; and after that let me die, since 
the Lord does not wish me to live any longer.” 

As the doctor was consoling her to the best of his power, a 
northeasterly blast blew into the room and threw upon the 
sick-bed a yellow leaf, torn from the tree in the little yard. 
Francine drew back the curtain, and saw that the tree was 
now quite bare. 

“Tt is the last—” as she placed the leaf under her pillow. 

“You will not die till to-morrow,” said the doctor; “you 
have one night more.” 

“Oh, what happiness!” criedthe young girl. “A winter’s 
night! It shall be long.” 

Jacques came back; he brought a muff. 

“It is very pretty,” said Francine; “I shall wear it for 
going out.” 

Next day, All-Saints, while the Angelus was ringing, her 
last agony seized her, and her whole body began to tremble. 

“ My hands are cold,” she murmured; “give me my muff.” 
And she plunged her poor hands into the fur. 

“It is over,” said the doctor; “ go and kiss her.” 

Jacques pressed his lips on those of his love. 

At the last moment they wanted to remove the muff, but 
she clutched it in her hands. 

“No, no,” she said; “leave it me; it is winter, and so cold. 
Ah, my poor Jacques! ah, my poor Jacques! what will be- 
come of you? O my God!” 

And the next day Jacques was alone. 
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LIFE, DEATH, IMMORTALITY 





* These are the Eternal Questions” 


The Mystery of Life....R. Heber Newton....New York Herald Interview 
We have not even a hint from anything around us in the 

past or future that will help usto the solution. The greatest 
scientific men of to-day who might be expected to assist us, 
only confuse us the more. All our roads lead out into mys- 
teries. Science, so far from exhausting this mystery, has 
only deepened, broadened, and heightened it. I will not deny 
that we have had a vast light shed upon the problem of life. 
But I do say that when we have all this light, we still have a 
larger and denser circumference of darkness. In fact, the 
more you study the question, the more of a mystery it be- 
comes. I have watched through a microscope the blood 
corpuscles circulating through the fins of a fish, and been 
filled with wonder at the thought of how life commenced 
and ceased. Tiny cells of life, if you please, yet each cell 
carrying in itself the substance of all that is law, order, and 
existence. If we knew what is life, then would we know all 
things. However, this much is to be said: Wherever life is, 
there is God. ‘That, at least, is the poetic view of the ques- 
tion, if we can believe Lord Tennyson: 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little flower—but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in al’ 

I should know what God and man is, 
The theory of the English scientist Clodd, that death is not 
a necessary event, is, it seems to me, not promising or prac- 
tical. There is a certain natural limit to the life of all or- 
ganized beings. A tree springs up, withers, and dies; an 
animal is born and in course of time passes away. Such by 
analogy, it seems to me, must be the case with man. He 
may be able to live a greater number of years than he does 
at present; but that number, I think, will not be greatly ex- 
tended, and he must eventually die. In fact, I don’t see 
anything around me to show that at the present day, with 
all our advanced medical knowledge, we are living to any 
greater age than did our forefathers. If men were to live 
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forever, the world would soon be full, but I don’t think that 
their condition would be improved. It would certainly not 
make an earthly paradise of the world—at least for those 
who come into it. The struggle for existence is hard enough 
already without having any more competitors 


The Personality of God....Canon Moberly....The London Times 

God, if it means anything, must mean at least this—supreme 
perfectness of being. By God must mean the highest. I 
cannot without contradiction conceive at one moment both 
God and a higher or more comprehensive than God. If, then, 
I was asked whether I believed in a personal God, the ques- 
tion to me must mean not whether I imagined among exist- 
ences that of one extra, invisible, but indefinitely magnified 
shadow of humanity, but whether I was convinced that the 
supreme sun and crown of all existence was personal. I 
could not frame an abstract definition of personality. I 
would rather say that personality consists not so much in the 
presence of intelligence, will, etc., but more eminently of the 
fact of being a centre to which the universe of being appears 
in relation, a distinct centre of being, a subject whereof rea- 
son, affection, will, consciousness itself, are so many, not 
separate parts, but several aspects or activities. The fact of 
intelligent consciousness in man has led on by necessary steps 
to the postulate of a supreme universal consciousness, whose 
thought is the world. It is not urged that this followed as 
demonstrative knowledge, but as necessary hypothesis — 
never, indeed, scientifically demonstrable, yet as hypothesis 
so necessary, so fundamental, that without it all knowledge 
and thought whatever became unrelated, irrational, chaotic. 
Personality, involving, as necessary qualities of its being, 
reason, will, love, is incomparably the highest phenomenon 
known to experience, and as such has to be related with 
whatever is above it and below it by any philosophy based 
upon experience. But among personalities there are higher 
and lower. The highest phenomenon, then, known to ex- 
perience is moral personality in its most advanced: stages of 
beauty, verging more and more toward its own ideal, grow- 
ing with visible approach into the lineaments of perfect good- 
ness. Either, then, the highest phenomenon known to ex- 
perience is a more and more glorious approach toward the 
blankness of an abstraction which is really non-existent—a 
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view which gives the lie not only to every kindling aspiration, 
but to every essential condition of intellect—or supreme ex- 
istence is that,toward which the most beautiful fulness of 
human personality is but an approach. But in this case it 
cannot be lower than personality in its stages of imperfect- 
ness. Supreme existence is either inferior to man, with an 
inferiority which is literally immeasurable, or it is all, at 
least, which they had known or could conceive in personality. 
The universe is a chaos void of relations, and man’s existence 
an intolerable enigma and pathos, if the supreme existence 
does not comprise, as weil as transcend, everything in human 
personality which makes that personality what it is—the 
crowning phenomenon of experience, the crowning concep- 
tion open to them of existence. Personality that lives only 
under material conditions in a world of dying, personality 
whose existence and origin are alike wholly independent of 
its own thought and will, and which only by degrees dis- 
covers a little as to the conditions of its own being, is plainly 
a most limited and imperfect form of personality. Only 
then Supreme Being can attain the full idea of personality. 
The ideals which hover behind and above human experience 
are suggestions, are approaches, more or less, toward that. 


Denial of Hell....The New Leaven of Scepticism....New York Sun 

The Rev. Dr. Bridgman, for many years the pastor of one 
of the most important Baptist churches in town, has resigned 
his charge because of objections made to views expressed by 
him against the doctrine of everlasting punishment. He re- 
jects the orthodox view of hell flatly and decidedly, calling 
it “ungodlike and terrible.” To his mind, the true hell is 
not a place of fire and brimstone, of eternal torture and agony 
inexpressible, but “ the inward depravity which selfishness and 
unfaithfulness are certain to breed”; the evil in the hearts 
of men against which God burns “ with an ever-increasing 
intensity, resolutely, perseveringly, even until there is no 
more sin.” Practically, therefore, this Baptist declared him- 
self a Universalist. It seems, too, that the great majority of 
his flock agree with him, or at least are not troubled by his 
heresy. Since the preaching of the sermon in which he re- 
jected hell they have passed a vote of confidence in him. 
He also says that he has received assurances from many other 
Baptists that they are in sympathy with his views, and there 
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is no doubt that those opinions prevail now throughout all 
the branches of Protestantism. But the few who still cling 
to belief in hell look on the doctrine as of prime and essen- 
tial importance, and acceptance of it as a test of orthodoxy 
which should be applied with severity to all preachers. They 
are strong in their aggressive power because they have a de- 
cided conviction, while those who recoil from the doctrine of 
everlasting punishment are merely in a negative state of 
mind under the influence of their human sympathies and 
aversion from every kind of suffering. The believers in hell 
believe because they believe in the Bible. The others reject 
hell simply because it seems to them cruel and unjust that 
anybody should be tortured eternally because of his failure 
to accept Christianity in this short earthly life, even if, as in 
the case of the heathen, he knowsnothing about it. Itis only 
another example of the prevalent disposition in these days 
to oppose reason to faith. The believers in hell unquestion- 
ably have all the standards of orthodox faith on their side; 
and therefore Dr. Bridgman steps out from the pulpit of the 
Madison Avenue Baptist Church, though he is in sympathy 
with the majority of his flock, and probably with the great 
majority of Protestants who are nominally orthodox. The 
Presbyterian demand for the revision of the Westminster 
Confession started in a feeling that it would be unjust to 
torture the heathen in hell everlastingly simply because of 
their ignorance of the Gospel. The same revulsion of senti- 
ment against the old hell-doctrine is sapping Congregational 
enthusiasm of foreign missions. If the heathen are not to 
be damned, the motive of sacrifice to send the Gospel to 
them is destroyed. Pious people who agree with Dr. Bridg- 
man will not deny themselves for the conversion of the 
heathen. They will be disposed to leave them in the hands 
of God. Yet, if the doctrine of hell is thrown overboard, 
the whole system of Protestant theology must be rebuilded 
ona new foundation. If everybody is to be saved and there 
is to be “no more sin,” the doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments must be expunged from all creeds. If the oblitera- 
tion is to be done at the dictation of human reason and human 
conceptions of justice, all other doctrines of the Bible must 
be cast aside at the same demand, and Professor Briggs is 
the true exponent of the new theology. The appearance of 
the new leaven of scepticism among the Baptists is very sig- 
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nificant, for as a denomination they have been hitherto the 
strongest of Calvinists, the most devout of believers in the 
authority and absdlute and literal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures. The theological revolution is confined to no one of 
the Protestant families, but extends to them all. 


Death’s Office to the Living....Hon. Newton Booth....Orations 

In all stations, in every allotment of life, it is well that we 
should sometimes be brought to the absolute contemplation 
of death, and the realization that to each of us it is inevitable 
and near. The sands of our own life are measured. Though 
death is as “common as any most vulgar thing to sense,” 
though it hath been “cried from the first corse till he that 
died to-day, ‘this must be so,’” it still remains the great 
mystery whose overshadowing presence awes us into a sense 
of our insignificance, and shows us the objects of our pursuit 
and passionate desire in their cold, naked reality. And this 
is its office to the living. Not lips touched with the fire of 
genius can so solemnize us to a sense of duty, so plead for 
the right, so admonish us to the vanity of human expecta- 
tions as the dumb, cold lips of the dead. Beneath these 
forms and trappings, beneath this covering of flesh, our skele- 
tons are marching to the grave; and everything on earth 
that we long for, seek, strive for, is but a covered skeleton. 
Adorn it as we may, cheat ourselves as we will, “to this 
complexion it must come at last,” and then dust and ashes. 
Yet if the dead could come back to us from the “ undiscov- 
ered country,” and speak to us as in the flesh, do we not 
know what their message would be? Could they inculcate a 
higher lesson than that of old, that “ righteousness exalteth a 
nation’”’; that “error shall pass away like a shadow”; “ truth 
endureth forever” ? Could they not tell us that self-seeking 
is not the highest wisdom, that safe guidance is not found in 
passion, and that institutions can neither be built nor preserved 
by hatred or violence? Could they reveal a diviner precept 
than “love,” a more sacred duty than “charity”? If it has 
been permitted them to pass in review the procession of events 
in the unnumbered ages since man appeared on earth, and 
to realize that history has but begun, that in the curtained 
future there are countless ages to be, could they not tell us 
that in the grand sweep of destiny mere personal success, 
the pride of place, the Iust of power, are of as little worth as 
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the foam on the river? There is the message from the dead 
past to the living present. This is the lesson of the silent 
centuries; this the voice from the grave of all gone before. 


The Doctrine of Immortality....The Methodist Review 

The revelation of immortality through the Gospels was 
the emphasis of a fact or faith ina fact that already existed, if 
it did not dominate, in the thought of mankind. Until re- 
cently the great religions that antedated Christianity were 
supposed to teach the doctrine of a future life and man’s 
responsibility to the Supreme Power. Prof. Max Miiller has 
ably shown that Buddhism is pregnant with this teaching, 
but his position is challenged and his proofs are put to the 
test. The Dharmapada must be read again, and more care- 
fully than ever, for a strategic point is at stake in the dis- 
cussion. Perhaps some one will appear who will dispute the 
claim that Brahminism is specific in its utterances of immor- 
tality; even Zoroaster may be interpreted as ambiguous or 
silent on the momentous theme; and we may finally learn 
that no pagan religion is illumined with foreshadowings of a 
future existence. The doctrine of immortality was made 
manifest by the great Teacher because it was but dimly indi- 
cated by the sages of the ancient faiths; because even Juda- 
ism was almost quiescent respecting it. In an intellectual 
point of view it is weil to ascertain the extent of spiritual bar- 
renness of old-time religions, for they were spiritually aim- 
less, and non-productive of an orderly and progressive life. 
But it is equally well to remember that they had a providen- 
tial relation to the final religion, and served a propezdeutic 
use in history. Judaism was not the only preparatory reli- 
gion for Christianity. Paganism, though idolatrous, was a 
sign-board pointing to Calvary. With its incarnations, sac- 
rifices, systems of duties, despairing ethics, and groanings 
for new conditions, it meant more than it proclaimed, and 
voiced the want of redemption and immortality. The weak- 
ness of present-day criticism of the old systems is that it ap- 
plies the Gospel standard to them, whereas they should be 
interpreted from their own standpoints rather than from ours. 
This the critic declines to do, and shouts his victory at the 
expense of a faith helpless to answer for itself and yet defi- 
ant of the injustice perpetrated upon it. 
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THE SONNET: LIGHT AND SHADE 





A Dakota Sunset....F. V....N. O. Times-Democrat 
On every side one vast expanse of snow, 
The shrouded earth lies deathly still and white, 
But the live air thrills with the thaw’s delight; 
The river, past the willow’s crimson glow, 
Snow-muffled, ice-bound, glides unseen below. 
Like pendulum along its arc of light, 
A blazing ball above the glittering height, 
Enmeshed with golden threads, the sun swings low. 
. Far toward the east where buttes pile close and high, 
On their white slopes the strangest shadows lie, 
Blue as reflections from the firmament, 
As though some wild west wind had rudely rent 
The mystic curtain of the sacred sky, 
Then, frightened, dropped the fragments as he went. 


Wedded Love....Ella C. Drabble....Boston Transcript 

O wedded love, perfecting through the years! 

O crown of earthly joys! I marvel how 

I called that love to which I once paid vow, 
A pale and flickering flame, half quenched with tears, 
Fanned bright by hope, anon blown low by fears; 

Yet with my heart’s poor best I did endow 

Thee then, and in our rounded full moon now, 
Though but a dim and shadowy sphere appears 
Our early mating, let the faith, sore tried 

By pain and need, baptized in sorrow’s wave, 
Look never lightly on the holy child, 

The infant love, that purest promise gave. 
Oh, what are we to be so richly blest! 
O wedded love! O sacred trust and rest! 


The Cocktail....The Inebriate....Town Topics 
Brimming with light the slender crystal comes, 
Proffering death in a delicious draught; 
I drink, and straight a potent charm doth waft 
My soul to realms where ecstasy benumbs, 
And opiate dread each voice of warning dumbs; 
Where tempting sprites, that round the potion laughed, 
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Lure on my yielding soul with hellish craft, 
Until at length the god in man succumbs. 
Again! again! again! until the day 

And night alike are in the revel drowned, 

And even feverish passion halts for breath; 
The pain-fraught earth is fading far away; 
I’ll soon with immortality be crowned, 
For what is immortality but death ? 


Venus of the Louvre....Emma Lazarus.... Boston Commonwealth 
Down the long hall she glistens like a star, 
The foam-born mother of Love, transfixed to stone, 
Yet none the less immortal, breathing on. 
Time’s brutal hand hath maimed but could not mar. 
When first the enthralled enchantress from afar 
Dazzled mine eyes, I saw not her alone, 
Serenely poised on her world-worshipped throne, 
As when she guided once her dove-drawn car— 
But at her feet a pale, death-stricken Jew, 
Her life adorer, sobbed farewell to love. 
Here Heine wept! Here still he weeps anew, 
Nor ever shall his shadow lift or move 
While mourns one ardent heart, one poet-brain, 
For vanished Hellas and Hebraic pain. 


Largess....Anne Lynch Botta....Representative Sonnets 
Go forth in life, O friend, not seeking love— 
A mendicant that with imploring eye 
And outstretched hand asks of the passer-by 
The alms his strong necessities may move. 
For such poor love, to pity near allied, 
Thy generous spirit may not stoop and wait, 
A suppliant whose prayer may be denied, 
Like a spurned beggar’s at a palace gate; 
But thy heart’s affluence lavish, uncontrolled; 
The largess of thy love give full and free, 
As monarchs in their progress scatter gold; 
And be thy heart like the exhaustless sea, 
That must its wealth of cloud and dew bestow, 
Though tributary streams or ebb or flow! 
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HISTORICAL AND STATISTICAL 





The Age of Prudence....Social Restraints....London Speaker 

If twenty years ago we had been told that the time would 
come when the flow of English babies would abate, and that 
the Daily Telegraph would openly rejoice in the fact, we 
should have set down the seer as a person to whom no Eng- 
lish tradition was sacred. Yet both these things have hap- 
pened. It is now clear, from the summary of census returns 
for England and Wales, that the “ devastating flood of chil- 
dren” is losing at all events its torrential force. The calcu- 
lations for this census were based on the belief that England 
would show a population of about thirty millions. We are 
almost exactly a million below that number. The increase 
is a trifle over three millions, or 11.65 per cent of the numbers 
returned in 1881. It is, moreover, the lowest rate of growth 
recorded in any previous decennial period in the century, 
and falls short of the estimate by 703,367. That estimate 
was in itself a fairly modest one. It is a noticeable fact that 
each decennial period since 1821 has shown a smaller pro- 
portional growth of population than its predecessor. To-day 
the wheel is moving at its very slowest rate. We are, indeed, 
still far from attaining the “moral minimum”—as Bagehot 
called it—at which France, with a scarcely perceptible annual 
increase and an actual falling off in the supply of its purely 
native population, has for many years fixed its desire for men 
and women to till its soil and conduct its industries. The 
proletariat still breed faster than the peasant proprietor, and 
we should have to imagine a vast economic and social change 
in order to produce a state of things in which our people 
would be content to balance every nine deaths with ten births. 
Yet an average growth of some 300,000 a year in a country 
which is still the workshop of the world is sufficient proof 
that we are within hearing distance of the Malthusian formula 
that the population has diminished, is diminishing, and ought 
to be diminished. The basis of Malthus’ calculations was 
that a perfectly happy and physically virtuous community 
ought to double itself in twenty-five years. As things have 
happened we have not yet “turned over” the stock of human 
capital with which we started at the beginning of the century. 
We were over fifteen millions then; we are not thirty to-day. 
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No doubt emigration counts for something; the appalling 
unattractiveness of our country life sweeps the best blood out 
of the country into the colonies, or the States, or the ever- 
open jaws of London. Indeed, when we look to the great 
Anglo-Saxon forcing-ground, the United States, we are still 
more struck with the slowing down in our own rate of in- 
crease. By 1900 A.D. the States will, at their present scale 
of increment, feed a population, drawn from without and 
from within, of eighty-eight millions; in about five years 
more Brother Jonathan should have a more or less compact 
little family of a hundred million souls, while the august 
Mother of Nations is struggling to maintain a paltry thirty- 
three or thirty-four millions. And this tremendous shifting 
of the world’s gravity may come about without artificial 
agency, without the firing of a shot, or the redistribution of 
a rood of territory. Not that even here we are secure from 
miscalculation. As America fills up, she too will begin to 
shut off steam. Even to-day the sociologist notes the steril- 
ity of the New England family as a counterpart to the severe 
measurement of resource of the French peasant, albeit the 
cause in the two instances is widely different. The conclu- 
sion of it all would seem to be that the world is now definitely 
entering on the age of prudence. The moral restraints which 
Malthus suggested in his character of Christian apologist, in 
order to relieve himself from the odium of having imagined 
a world rushing on to a dreary doom, have plainly begun to 
operate wherever civilization has developed, and the best 
land has been thoroughly taken up. The sheer physical re- 
straint of want of subsistence has not been reached, and is 
happily farther off than ever. Whether we measure wealth 
by the mere vulgar increase of exchange values, or in the 
more rational fashion of the spread of a mean of comfort 
among the masses of the people, we find that on the whole 
the population, though it may be still tending to outgrow 
subsistence, has been kept well beneath it. The standard of 
comfort rises slowly, thanks partly to legislation in restraint 
of extreme “property” rights, partly to the one precious 
weapon left to a landless proletariat—the power of combina- 
tion. And as it rises, there goes with it an added keenness 
to preserve and enhance it. A certain wise selfishness, which 
we admit might very well lapse into a fatally unwise and in 
its essence childish and unprogressive selfishness, has got 
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hold of the modern world. In another sense the signs of a 
slackening of the child-torrent are very much less satisfac- 
tory. Part of it we must beyond doubt attribute to the series 
of checks that nature provides against reckless multiplica- 
tion. The futureless hand-laborer bred, and still breeds, 
with careless ease, knowing that under no conditions can he 
be worse off than he is to-day. But the town life to which 
his fate condemns him is not favorable to large families, and 
we have to thank a calmly inexorable law of nature for find- 
ing a rough remedy for our social crimes and errors, and for 
protecting the national stock against swarms of anzemic slum- 
bred children. We are notin possession of the fuller returns, 
which would enable us to say precisely in what proportion our 
towns absorb the population. In 1881, 44 per cent of the 
people of England and Wales were living in towns; the 
chances are that the proportion is nearer 60 per cent to-day. 
The village does not grow; year after year it stands change- 
less as its immemorial elms. In 1881, twelve great towns 
absorbed over six millions eight hundred thousand of people, 
or 26 per cent of the total; ten years later we find that these 
same towns counted seven and a half millions of people, or 
about the same percentage. But, side by side with the steady 
growth of the new-old centres of industry—-one or two of 
which, notably Liverpool, have slightly decreased in numbers 
—innumerable fresh wens have been shooting forth on the 
fair surface of English soil, with city suburbs, which in Lon- 
don run over three counties. Greater London, indeed, is a 
vastly bigger business than the London which counts in the 
registrar-general’s return for paltry 4,200,000 folk as against 
3,800,000 in 1881. Inthe end, we are doubtless tending 
to the Australian model of -a national life concentrated in 
province-cities, with the centres devoted to work, and the 
population, as in unhealthful Eastern towns, spread loosely 
for sleeping quarters over countrified suburbs. Next in im- 
portance to the facts which show a slower rate of growth in 
the population are those which exhibit the woman’s question 
in a sufficiently startling light. To-day there are goo0,o00 
more women than men in England. There, at all events, 
is one everlasting cause of prostitution. But, like more so- 
cial troubles than we imagine, it is susceptible of cure. The 
growing economic freedom of women, and the gradual open- 
ing up of calling after calling—clerkships, school-work, hotel 
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and restaurant service, journalism, as well as a fair number 
of handicrafts—provide a choice between unutterable degra- 
dation and the lot that nine women out of ten still regard as 
the happiest for their sex, the life of marriage and mother- 
hood. Indeed, the whole moral of the census is the old one 
of the immense area of social improvability. We really need 
not eternally condemn the mass of our people either to the 
reckless indulgence of one instinct of the race or to unhealth- 
ful abstinence from it, or to that physical degeneration which 
has been the sure penalty of over-haste to be rich. 


Old Songs Made New....The Boston Musical Herald 

There are many songs which were composed in the time of 
Charles IV. whose music is in vogue to-day, whose words 
were of the most infamous description originally. Henry 
Purcell, to the shame of that epoch be it said, brought forth 
many of these. But since even Shakespeare at times de- 
scended to the level of his age, we need not too bitterly 
blame the musical genius—the greatest that England ever 
produced—for trying to earn an occasional shilling by turn- 
ing out such wicked musical compositions. Some of the 
early English ballads tell of times of persecution, of bigotry, 
and of intolerance. Naturally, these musical works have 
undergone transformation in modern times; but one, The 
Jew’s Daughter, has remained intact, and tells of the murder 
of Hugh of Lincoln, which took place a.p. 1255, and was 
charged upon the Jews of Lincoln, of whom over two hun- 
dred were brought to London and tried, with torture, for a 
mythical crucifixion of the unfortunate lad. The tale of an- 
cient jealousy has come down to our time in the song, O, 
Waly, Waly Up the Bank, which refers to the separation of 
Lord Jamie Douglas from his wife. The original tale reads 
much like the plot of Shakespeare’s Othello, for there was 
an Iago in the shape of a certain Lowrie of Blackwood, sec- 
retary to Douglas, and in default of the fatal handkerchief 
which plays so important a part in the Shakespearean tragedy 
this wicked man placed a pair of boots in such wise that the 
jealousy of the marquis was aroused and a pathetic separa- 
tion followed, of which few who sing the song know any- 
thing. Some of the old transformations of songs are due to 
what must originally have been something very like theft. 
Thus, Willie, We Have Missed You is only a paraphrase of 
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the famous Scotch song, Joch 0” Hazledean. ‘The yet more 
celebrated John Anderson, My Jo is suspiciously like When 
Johnnie Comes Marching Home Again, a popular song of war 
times. But sometimes these resemblances to the Scotch music 
come about very innocently. Thus a strathspey is changed 
into Oft in the Stilly Night, and this is by no means a distant 
relative to Nearer, My God, to Thee, thus making a favorite 
hymn tune first cousin to an ungodly and very energetic 
dance. Such changes might occur through the unconscious 
retention of a tune in the mind, as once happened to Men- 
delssohn while composing Elijah; he had heard Auld Robin 
Gray sung to Leeves’ tune (this popular melody is not the 
original tune which went with the words), and the melody 
clung to his memory without his being aware of the fact. 
When, therefore, he set the words of Oh, Rest in the Lord, to 
the extreme horror of the publisher, he used Leeves’ tune 
without in the least being conscious of plagiarism. When 
his attention was drawn to the fact he altered the melody; 
but the careful observer will still discover something of the 
flavor of Auld Robin Gray in Oh, Rest in the Lord. Many of 
the songs of the German students have been stolen and re- 
produced in new guises on this side of the Atlantic. Mary- 
land, My Maryland, for example, is note for note the old 
German song, O Tannebaum, a song in praise of fidelity. 
The simple little song so often heard in kindergarten or Sun- 
day-school as Oh, Come, Come Away is one of the most 
popular of student songs; but in Germany it represents the 
merits of a fiery punch called “Crambambuli.” Our national 
music is full of metamorphoses akin to those mentioned above, 
Yankee Doodle being old English, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner a jovial drinking song, and America the English na- 
tional anthem. Even the hymnology is not exempt from 
these inopportune resemblances, for Son of My Soul is not very 
far from Mozart’s Se Vuol Ballare, and many other instances 
of metamorphoses could be cited. But enough has been noted 
to prove that Solomon’s saying, “There is no new. thing 
under the sun,” may be very strongly applied to music, 


The Second City of the World....The Utica Observer 
New York is now beyond question the second of the world’s 
great cities—that is, if you count as New York all that is 
properly a part of it. Oh, yes, I know all about the census 
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and those figures in the big almanac and the Statesman’s 
Year Book, and so you need not quote them. They say, it 
is true, that by their last counts Paris had 2,344,550 people, 
and Tokio, Japan, 1,656,048, and Berlin 1,315;287 and grow- 
ing fast, while London now has about 4,600,000. By the 
Federal census of 1890, New York had but 1,515,301, while 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and Brooklyn follow in the order 
named. And we all see that Chicago is the great inland 
city of this continent, and so there need be no more fuss 
about it. But these are only superficial figures. What I 
propose is to take as parts of the metropolis such sections 
as are as close to its centre as the outer sections of London 
are. For instance, one can reach any part of Brooklyn, 
Newark, the Oranges, or several other cities, from the City 
Hall in New York in less time by considerable than he can 
reach Kensington, Kew, Greenwich, or Hampstead from Pic- 
cadilly or the Strand. As many people of the former do 
business in New York as there are of the latter who do busi- 
ness in central London, and the general characteristics are 
certainly more similar. The test is pre-eminently a fair one. 
With the City Hall in New York as a centre, describe a circle 
with a radius of thirty miles, and all within that circle are 
New Yorkers—far more so than the people of Hampstead, 
Greenwich, and Richmond are Londoners. And the people 
within that area are numbered thus: 


Long Island towns 

Other adjacent towns 

On Jersey side 

Total metropolitans 

Americans are so accustomed to phenomenal growths in their 
own country, towns and cities multiplying so fast that the 
most versatile inventor of names is exhausted, and, sweeping 
madly through the geography, has put Warsaw, Carthage, 
and Paradise, Cairo, Paris, and Moscow, Soonover and Winne- 
sheik all in one State, that they take it for granted that New 
York’s growth is unprecedented. On that point I might 
safely assent without argument, but on examination the case 
appears quite different. It is really a question if London’s 
growth is not more phenomenal than that of New York. In 
Roman times, they say, London once had 70,000 people. 
Later it had few or none. In the twelfth century it had 
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about 50,000, and in the reign of William III., about 200,000, 
Then it began to grow, and at the opening of this century 
Englishmen exultingly invited all the world to come and see 
the wonderful -metropolis of 958,000 people. In 1821 there 
were 1,378,000, and twenty years later but 1,948,000. And 
then nearly all the statisticians agreed that it had got its 
growth, while serious thinkers agreed and prophesied disaster 
if people continued to crowd the metropolis. It is amusing 
now to read these predictions, for the rapid increase was just 
setting in. In 1861 there were 2,803,989 people, in 1871 
3,266,987, and in 1881 3,816,483. And as the city grew it 
enfolded and absorbed other cities, more of them and bigger 
ones every year, until to-day its population is certainly over 
4,600,000. Apparently, therefore, London has for thirty 
years grown faster than New York proper; but Paris shows 
a strange contrast, thus: 
1,174,346 


2,344,550 


New York City grew in a provokingly slow and deliberate 
fashion till the Erie Canal was completed, in 1825; then it 
began to gain by leaps and bounds, thus: 202,589 in 1830, 
515,547 in 1850, and 805,658 in 1860, passing the million 
point in 1871. And now the census-takers say its rate of in- 
crease is declining—that is, apparently declining—because the 
increase has overflowed into Brooklyn and other annexes. 
Nevertheless, the cities which are parts of the metropolis 
show decennial increase ranging all the way from 25 per 
cent in the city proper and 42 per cent in Brooklyn up to 
5334 in Paterson and 99% in Passaic. ‘The average for the 
whole metropolis, or metropolitan area, is within a fraction 
of 35 percent. Every other city first in its nation falls far 
behind this rate except London. It needs but a very little 
study of the situation and of the pending designs for bridges, 
tunnels, and rapid transit to see that this metropolis, as a 
whole, must grow very much faster in the near future. When 
Louis XIV. placed his grandson on the throne of Spain he 
exclaimed exultingly, “There are no more Pyrenees,” mean- 
ing that France and Spain were substantially one kingdom. 
Similarly we of this metropolis may now say, “There is no 
more East River, no more Harlem, and soon there will be no 
Hudson.” Bridges and tunnels will make us one. The 
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rivers will become, like the Thames and the Seine, mere con- 
veniences for the great city. This metropolis had by the 
late census 3,542,304 people. By the most moderate estimate 
they will be 4,700,000 in 1900 and 5,250,000 in IgIo, 


The Age of Leather...Methods of Manufacture....New York Advertiser 

The old tanner is very nearly right when he says, “ Leather 
dates from time unknown,” for leather is of the very highest 
antiquity. Long before the days of Noah’s ark there were 
those who, according to Holy Writ, lived in tents and kept 
cattle. It is hardly to be doubted that these people who 
tended flocks and herds, which furnished them both with 
meat and drink, also made use of the skins of their animals 
for articles of clothing, and therefore very early acquired 
some knowledge of the tanner’s art. In the book of Genesis 
mention is made of colored leather, and all evidences of an 
extraneous character go to show that some simple method of 
tanning and dressing the skins of animals was known before 
even Tubal Cain learned the trade of a brass founder. ‘The 
ancient Eygptians were skilled in the art of tanning leather, 
and manufactured it in various ways and for various purposes 
besides that of furnishing covering for the feet. Indeed, it 
is to those builders of the pyramids that we are indebted for 
the first artistic forms of footwear; and so far as can be as- 
certained from history and the researches of archeologists, 
the Egyptians were the first shoemakers who were worthy of 
the name. It is a fact, too, that tanners of to-day employ 
very much the same methods as did the ancients. About 
the same materials are used, and the processes are almost 
precisely similar to those in vogue hundreds of years ago. 
It is true that tanners of the present day have found means 
of greatly shortening the time required to convert a hide into 
leather, and that steam power and modern machinery have 
done much to expedite and improve the processes of finishing 
the leather; but, after all, the principles of tanning remain 
the same as they have from the first. Leather was very early 
used as a currency, the Romans employing it for this purpose 
before either gold, silver, or brass came into common use. 
History is full of references showing that leather was used 
by the ancients as a sort of circulating medium of exchange. 
It is said, on good authority, that so late as during the reign 
of Louis XII. of France the country became so impoverished 
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and, as a consequence, money was so scarce that little pieces 
of leather, with a small silver nail driven through each, were 
in general use as money. Some few specimens of this leather 
money are still in existence, but are only to be found in the 
possession of numismatists, by whom they are highly prized. 
However, the manufacture of leather has ever been a slow 
and tedious process, as compared with most other industries, 
and even now, with improved processes of tanning and finish- 
ing, months are required for the tanner to convert the hide 
of an animal into leather. There is, too, a popular opinion 
extant that tanners do not make as good leather now from 
hides that are tanned in three months’ time as they used to 
turn out when nine and even twelve months were necessary. 
This is a mistake. Asa matter of fact, better leather is made 
to-day from hides in from sixty to ninety days than was man- 
ufactured in the old way. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that hides are tanned in precisely the same manner now 
they have always been; that is, the same agencies are used 
for combining with the gelatin of the hide and for con- 
verting it into leather. Modern tanners have simply dis- 
covered methods by which the tannic acid is made to penetrate 
more quickly into the pores of the skin. This is accomplished 
partly by frequent manipulation of the hides while in the vats, 
and partly by special treatments for keeping the pores of the 
skins open during the tanning process. It is a fact well 
known to all tanners that any method or process which will 
hasten the union of the tannic acid with the hide shortens 
materially the time necessary to convert it into leather. Of 
late years there has been much talk of tanning hides by elec- 
tricity, and several methods have been tried, but with indif- 
ferent success. There is no doubt, however, but that elec- 
tricity does greatly aid in the tanning process. In the old 
days of tanning, the hides, after being dehaired and made 
ready, were placed in the tan vats, and there allowed to 
remain untouched and undisturbed for from nine to twelve 
months, and in some cases even longer, until the tannin in 
the liquors, thoroughly uniting with the hides, had converted 
them into leather. But after a time it was discovered that 
by putting the hides into a revolving wheel or drum, which 
had first been partially filled with the tan liquors, the time 
necessary to convert them into leather was greatly shortened. 
As early as 1823 an English tanner conceived the idea of 
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forcing the tan liquors into the hides by hydrostatic pressure. 
By this method he greatly lessened the time of tanning; and, 
as he used a frame on which the hides had to be tacked be- 
fore being put into the wheel, and as the hides had to be cut 
to fit these frames, thus causing considerable waste and dam- 
age, the process was abandoned. It is hardly to be doubted, 
however, that, with the spirit of push and enterprise now 
manifested by those engaged in the manufacture of leather, 
the future will see wonderful improvements in this important 
industry, and that science and electricity will make it possible 
to convert hides into leather in as many hours as it now 
takes days. If this is done, tanners can rejoice in the fact 
that they, being able to turn their money several times a 
year, can make better and cheaper leather than ever before. 


Railroad Statistics....Mileage and Casualties....The Troy Standard 

The railway mileage in the United States in 163,597.05 
miles. Michigan shows the largest increase within the last 
year. The total length of track for the United States, in- 
cluding all tracks, sidings, and spurs, is 209,060.67 miles. 
The number of railway corporations is 1,797. The total 
number of locomotives in the United States is 29,928. The 
number of cars used is 1,164,138. The number of tons of 
freight carried one mile per freight-engine is 4,721,627, and 
the number of passengers carried one mile per passenger en- 
gine is 1,413,142. The total number of men employed on 
the railways is 749,301. The 156,404.06 miles of line which 
are made the basis of statistics are represented by railway 
capital to the amount of $9,459,444,175, which is equivalent 
to $60,481 per mile of line. Assuming that the remaining 
mileage is capitalized at the same rate, the total capitaliza- 
tion of railway property in the United States would be 
$09,894,483,400. The increase in railway capital for the last 
year is $444,263,798. The total number of persons reported 
by railways as killed during the year was 6,320 and the num- 
ber injured was 20,034. Of thekilled, 2,451 were employees, 
385 passengers, and 3,584 were classed as “other persons.” 
The latter included a large number of suicides. Of the in- 
jured, 22,390 were employees, 2,444 passengers, besides 4, 200 
unclassified. The largest number of casualties occur to men 
cngaged in handling trains. Railway travel is found to be 
least safe in the States south of the Potomac and Ohio rivers. 
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TREASURE TROVE: OLD FAVORITES 


The Ballad of the Colors.... Thomas Dunn English....Poems 
A gentleman of courtly air, 
Of old Virginia he; 
A damsel from New Jersey State, 
Of matchless beauty she. 
They met as fierce antagonists— 
The reason why, they say, 
Her eyes were of the Federal blue, 
' And his, Confederate gray. 


They entered on a fierce campaign, 
And when the fight began 
It seemed as though the strategy 
Had no determinate plan. 
Each watched the other’s movements well 
While standing there at bay— 
One struggling for the Federal blue, 
One for Confederate gray. 





We all looked on with anxious eyes 
To see their forces move, 
And none could tell which combatant 
At last would victor prove. 
They marched and counter-marched with skill, 
Avoiding well the fray; 
Here lines were seen of Federal blue, 
And there Confederate gray. 


At last he moved his force in mass, 
And sent her summons there 

That she should straight capitulate 
Upon conditions fair: 

“As you march forth the flags may fly, 

The drums and bugles play; 

But yield those eyes of Federal blue 
To the Confederate gray.” 


“You are the foe,” she answer sent, 
“To maidens such as I; 
I’ll face you with a dauntless heart, 
And conquer you or die. 
A token of the sure result 
The vaulted skies display; 
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For there above is Federal blue, 
Below, Confederate gray.” 


Sharp-shooting on each flank began, 
And ’mid manceuvres free 

The rattle of the small-talk with 
Big guns of repartee, 

Mixed with the deadly glance of eyes 
Amid the proud array, 

There met in arms the Federal blue 
And the Confederate gray. 


Exhausted by the fight, at lerigth 
They called a truce to rest, 

When, lo! another force appeared 
Upon a mountain’s crest; 

And as it came the mountain down 
Amid the trumpet’s bray, 

Uncertain stood the Federal blue 
And the Confederate gray. 


A corps of stout free-lances these 
Who poured upon the field, 

Field-Marshal Cupid in command, 
Who swore they both must yield; 

That both should conquer, both divide 
The honors of the day, 

And proudly with the Federal blue 
March the Confederate gray. 


His troops were fresh and theirs were worn. 
What, could they but agree 
That both should be the conquerors, 
And both should captives be ? 
So they presented arms, because 
Dan Cupid held the sway, 
And joined in peace the Federal blue 
With the Confederate gray. 


Twelve years have fled. I passed to-day 
The fort they built, and saw 

A sight to strike a bachelor 
With spirit-thrilling awe. 

Deployed a corps of infantry, 
But less for drill than play; 
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And some had eyes of Federal blue, 
And some Confederate gray. 
A Nun....Leigh Hunt....Collected Poems 
If you become a nun, dear! 
A friar I will be. 
In any cell you run, dear! 
Pray look behind for me! 
The roses all turn pale, too; 
The doves all take the veil, too; 
The blind will see the show. 
What! You become a nun? My dear! 
I’ll not believe it. No! 


If you become a nun, dear! 
Then bishop Love will be; 
The Cupids, every one, dear, 
Will chant, “ We trust in thee!” 
The incense will go sighing; 
The candles go a-dying; 
The water turn to wine. 
What! You go take the vows? My dear! 
You may—but they’ll be mine. 


Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud ?.... Henry Knox 
Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 
Man passeth from life to rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade, 

Be scattered around and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 
Shall moulder to dust and together shall lie. 


The infant a mother attended and loved; 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved; 
The husband that mother and infant who blessed— 
Each, all, are away to their dwellings of rest. 


The maid on whose cheek, on whose brow, in whose eye, 
Shone beauty and pleasure—her triumphs are by; 

And the mem’ries of those who loved her and praised 
Are alike from the minds of the living erased. 


The hand of the king that the sceptre hath borne, 
The brow of the priest that the mitre hath worn, 
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The eye of the sage and the heart of the brave, 
Are hidden and lost in the depth of the grave. 


The peasant whose lot is to sow and to reap, 

The herdsman who climbed with his goats up the steep, 
The beggar who wandered in search of his bread, 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread. 


The saint who enjoyed the communion of heaven, 
The sinner who dared to remain unforgiven, 

The wise and the foolish, the guilty and just, 
Have quietly mingled their bones in the dust. 


So the multitude goes, like the flowers or the weed 
That withers away to let others succeed; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 

To repeat every tale that has often been told. 


For we are the same our fathers have been; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen; 
We drink the same stream and view the same sun, 
And run the same course our fathers have run. 


The thoughts we are thinking our fathers would think; 
From the death we are shrinking our fathers would shrink; 
To the life we are clinging they also would cling; 

But it speeds for us all, like a bird on the wing. 


They loved, but the story we cannot unfold; 

They scorned, but the heart of the haughty is cold; 
They grieved, but no wail from their slumbers will come; 
They joyed, but the tongue of their gladness is dumb. 


They died—ay, they died; and we things that are now— 
Who walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
Who make in their dwelling a transient abode— 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrimage road. 


Yea! hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 

We mingle together in sunshine and rain; 

And the smiles and the tears, the song and the dirge, 
Still followed each other, like surge upon surge. . 


’Tis the wink of an eye, ’tis the draught of a breath; 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 
From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud— 
“Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 


ede ieeoatcae sass eeeeeeeene eee 
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THE HOME OF “THE BACK-LOG” 





Rigville was not a very old town, but it was well organ- 
ized, with all the features necessary to the successful for- 
mation of a county seat in Arkansas, and partook of the 
nature of the place from which the larger number of its in- 
habitants had come. All the objectionable features of the 
older country were retained. The old man who had been a 
victim of rheumatism since a time further back than any of the 
children could remember; the one particular drunkard whom 
intemperate fathers held up as a terrible example; the neigh- 
borhood liar, in whose word none of the ordinary liars could 
place the slightest degree of faith; the blacksmith, whose boy 
threw stones and scraps of iron at the carpenter’s pigeons; 
the shoemaker, whose son walked with a crutch in conse- 
quence of a deformed leg; and, above all, the village wit— 
threw their influence into the work of establishing a conven- 
tional town. Abner Green, known as Wild Ab, was the wit. 
He wore a white cotton hat, with half of the brim turned in, 
and one leg of his trousers always found a lodgment in the 
top of his boot. All the old jokes of the neighborhood were 
credited to him, and the crowd never tired of hearing him 
tell how he went to Little Rock and cheated a Hebrew gen- 
tleman who kept a clothing-house. The old men declared 
that he ought to travel with a show, and the old women 
“*lowed,” in compliment, though a literal construction would 
have been more befitting, that he ought to be killed. Bon- 
lore was repeatedly told that he could make his paper 
“mighty interestin’” by printing Ab’s funny sayings, and 
the rebuffs which repelled the advances of the humorist 
shocked the friends of the yellow-haired Theodore Hook. 

The population of Rigville numbered about six hundred; 
but when a stranger asked an inhabitant how many people 
resided within the corporate limits, the answer never fell 
short of two thousand. 

Bonlore soon discovered that Blahead was an excellent 
printer, and that, in proof of his declaration, he could “edge 





* From ‘‘Emmett Bonlore.” By Opie Read. F. J. Schulte & Co., 
Chicago. Emmett Bonlore isa Kentucky country editor, whose failure to 
inherit ‘‘the horse iriterest”” has driven him, by repeated business failures, 
into Arkansas. With Bill Blahead, a stuttering, drunken, itinerant printer, 
and Ansel Couch, the minister’s son, he starts The Rigville Back-Log. 
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up as many ems as the next man.” He took a pride in clean- 
ing up, in distributing “pi” that had accumulated during 
several administrations. He received eight dollars in cash 
during the first two weeks. Two dollars were expended in 
the purchase of a shirt made of gauze and starch, and six 
dollars were exchanged for a brief season of convivial stut- 
tering, a deep sleep, and a sensitive head filled with repentant 
thoughts. The minister’s son, who had come into the office 
as an apprentice, waited on the “sick” man. 

“ You n-n-néver were d-d-drunk, were you, Ansel?” Bla- 
head asked, as he lay on a pile of newspapers. 

“No, and I don’t intend to be. If I was to get drunk my 
pa would wear me out.” 

“Y-y-y-yes, I reckon so. Say, if anyb-b-body comes to 
the d-d—anybody comes to the door please impart the un- 
truthful though very necessary information that I’m n-n-not 
here. Got pretty f-f-full last night, d-d-didn’t I?” 

“Yes, you did.” 

“Didn’t hurt anyb-b-body’s feelings, did I?” 

“No, but you went into a store and tried to sing some- 
thing about Joshua fighting the battle of Jericho.” 

“Did anybody disp-pu-ute it ?” 

“ No. ” 

“Then it’s all-all-right. If I thought any con-con-con- 
troversy had arisen I’d get up now, s-s-sick as I am, and col- 
col-lect additional testimony. This is S-S-Sunday, ain’t it?” 

“Yes,” 

“ G-g-glad of it. Did Bonlore see me d-d-drunk ?” 

“No; he went out in the country and hasn’t got back yet.” 

“Glad of t-t-that, too. Haven't g-g-got fifteen cents 
about you, h-h-have you?” 

“No, I haven’t.” 

“Well I’m n-n-not glad of that. You j-j-just help me 
hold my end up and I'll g-g-graduate you with honors. Who’s 
that at the d-d-door?” 

Before the boy could reply, Ab Green, the wit, entered. 
He nodded at Blahead, bit the boy with a snap of satire, 
and leaned with his elbows on the imposing-stone. 

“Which one of the g-g-governors of the State was your 
father?” Blahead asked. 

“You are sharp enough to stick and green enough to 
grow,” replied the wit. 
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Blahead, arranging a wad of papers under his neck, looked 
in mock admiration at Abner and said: 

“T am g-g-glad that we have met. When I was t-t-tramp- 
ing in Texas, n-n-nothing but the hope that I m-m-might 
meet you spurred me onward.” 

“How old would you be if you was right fat?” Abner 
asked, propping up his chin and spitting through his teeth. 

“Yes, the thought that I m-m-might meet you and that 
kind f-f-fortune might g-g-give me an opportunity of dipping 
my h-h-hardened hands in your w-w-warm g-g-gore, impelled 
me with such force that I sometimes struck a trot.” 

“You'd better go off somewhar an |’arn how to talk.” 

“Ves, that’s w-w-what the monkey said t-t-to the parrot. 
Ansel, if y-y-young Dean Swift should for-for-forget the way 
out, con-conduct him to that s-s-section of the castle that 
swings on hinges.” 

“Oh, I can go out if you don’t want me in here. Don’t 
shove my comp’ny on nobody.” 

He sauntered out and closed the door with a bang. Then 
opening it he stretched his long neck into the room, and said: 

“Know what I think of you? Hah? I think you air a 
damn fool!” 

He shook his head in emphasis of the declaration, then 
withdrew, slamming the door so violently that the type rat- 
tled in the cases. 

* * * * * * 

When Bonlore went to the office the next morning he found 
Blahead at work. 

“You are nervous, Blahead.” 

“Yes; I d-d-don’t feel very well this morning. Had a 
c-c-conversation with Dean Swift yes-yes-yesterday.” 

“Yes, I suppose so; and the night before, I suppose, you 
entered into a conversation with that social citizen known as 
‘Lightning Jim.’ ” 

“Em-Em-Emmett,” he said, with an appealing look, 
“ d-d-don’t upbraid me. My s-s-suffering is great,and ret-ret- 
retribution is beating a tin pan over my aching conscience.” 

“T’ll not upbraid you, old boy, but you must slap retribu- 
tion in the face and kick the tin pan over the fence. Go to 
bed, and I will set type in your place to-day.” 

“You are t-t-too kind, Emmett, but, being as it’s you, 
I’ll g-g-go. If any excursionists should ar-ar-arrive and ask 
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for me, tell them that I am trying to s-s-sleep after my 
vexatious experience in cotton s-s-speculation.” 

“Wish you’d let me off to-day,” said Ansel, when Blahead 
had gone. “ Lot of the boys are going fishing, and ‘ 

“Well, go on.” 

Just as the delighted boy skipped from the room, Sheriff 
Snodon entered. 

“Hello! Hard at it, I see.” 

“Yes,” Bonlore answered. “ Take a seat.” 

The sheriff sat down, and, after looking about the room, 
meanwhile softly whistling, he remarked: 

“T heard this mornin’ that the Crawford County fellows are 
pushin’ the train-robbers. They have dun killed two an’ air 
about to put the clamps on the others. After they was run 
out from among them ’licit ’stillers, they lost their grip. Wush 
I could find out the names o’ the fellers that helped ’em, but 
it wouldn’t be safe to go nosin’ ’round the country tryin’ to 
l’arn. They peppered our party putty well, let me tell you, 
an’ it’s a wonder that they didn’t kill more o’ us. By the 
way, Nat Harper, one o’ our men what was shot, has had 
his arm tuck off. So fur as I can l’arn, we wounded three 
o’ the gentlemen, but didn’t hurt ’em bad. Thar’s one good 
thing; all o’ the horses have come back, an’ we-won’t have 
none o’ them to pay fur.” 

“Snodon, I see that your hat wasn’t buried with Wells.” 

“What, this one?” He took off the hat and turned it 
round several times. “No, for I didn’t see the use. I'll 
tell you what’s a fact, Bonlore: I done that feller a good 
many favors. I slopped over a little when we found him 
dead. Iam curious that way, but I ain’t half as bad a man 
as I sometimes make myself out. Say, I don’t want to be 
in a hurry, but I always like to be on time. Iam goin’ to 
be a candidate agin, an’ o’ course I’d like to have your influ- 
ence. It’s true that I ain’t got no education, bein’ about as 
much as I can do to write my name an’ cipher a little, but 
I’ve got a man that can rattle it off in good shape.” 

The sheriff threw his hat on the table, clasped his hands 
back of his head and looked fixedly at Bonlore, who, putting 
down his “ composing-stick,” leaned on the “case” and for a 
time silently contemplated his visitor. 

“Mr. Snodon,” said he, “your visit has saved me the 
trouble of calling on you. I thought it likely that you might 
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be a candidate for re-election, and I decided, two weeks ago, 
that I would oppose you. Hear me through, if you please. 
In the first place, you are a very ignorant man; in the sec- 
ond place, you are an ungrateful man. You may employ an 
assistant to hide your ignorance, but you can’t hire a man to 
hide your ingratitude.” 

“You air mighty plain about it, Bonlore.” 

“T hope so. I don’t know but I would have opposed you 
everr if I hadn’t heard your lament over the body of a man 
who had been your friend ; but having heard it—having studied 
the expression of your insincere face—nothing could-.now in- 
fluence me in your favor. Let me request you not to be a 
candidate. Withdraw from the race and I will never say any- 
thing against you.” 

The sheriff, without unclasping his hands and without un- 
dergoing a change of countenance, replied: “ Bonlore, you 
could make a pretty good speech if you was to git out before 
the people. I think it would be a good idea for you to run 
for the legislatur’. Thar’s only one trouble about you, an’ 
that is, you’ve got a leetle too much o’ the spring chicken 
about you. A man as big as you air oughtenter recollect all 
them little things. It won’t do you no good to publish ’em, 
an’ it mout do me some harm. Now, you want to run a 
paper here an’ want to git along with the people. We air 
all tryin’ to make an honest livin’ an’ oughter help each 
other. The people o’ this here county air my friends. You 
mout not have found this out, but it is a fact. Pitch into 
me if you want to, but you’ll be sorry fur it. I can git ona 
hoss an’ ride aroun’ an’ make your paper look tolerable sick 
I don’t believe in papers much, nohow.” 

“Snodon, my mind is made up.” 

“ Goin’ to fight me, then ?” 

“Yes, going to throw a few obstacles in your way.” 

“All right. I reckon we’ll see who comes out best. I 
don’t want no pussonal diffikilty with you ‘* 

“Tt all depends on you, Mr. Snodon.” 

“But, sir,” continued the sheriff, rising, “if the thing is 
shoved on me I'll be thar.” 

“T hope so, and I don't know that you have cause to think 
that I’ll be far away. You needn’t be in a hurry.” 

“Yes, I must be goin.’ ‘So long,’ as the jack rabbit said 
to the cowboy.” 
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PEN PICTURES: THE WORLD OVER 





The Joys of Winter.... The Louisville Courier-Journal 

Heap up the fire, for the north wind nips the nose and 
bites the toes, and the icicles glitter like long rows of spears 
along the eaves of the houses. No use for summer and the 
flowers and the foliage now. ‘The year is growing old, and 
Father Winter, with the icicles in his frosty beard and the 
snow falling from his robe, is coming. Yet he is not wholly 
unwelcome, nor is his countenance without a smile. How 
crisp and invigorating is the air! It turns the end of the 
farmer’s nose to a cerulean blue, and caresses the cheeks of 
the milkmaid till they flush as the rose of June, but it de- 
stroys the germs left by the languid heats of summer and 
purifies the earth of its poisons. Then, too, it brings Christ- 
mas in its train, with the ivy and the holly, the punch-bowl 
and the egg-nog, and all things good to eat, presents for 
the young folks, strange and wonderful toys from the work- 
shop of Santa Claus, and over aH the peace and joy of the 
Saviour’s birth-time. Yes, a cold winter is not without its 
joys. It has countless blessings in the way of health and 
vigor; and see how the faces of the children glow and their 
eyes sparkle in the frosty air. And then come the delights 
of the first big snow-fall. Without snow, the people of tropic 
lands have missed one of the great pleasures of life, for there 
is nothing more beautiful than when the earth has put on its 
winter robe of white and gleams still and placid in the cold 
sunshine. And there are other joys than those of boyhood 
and the snow. What is pleasanter than the long winter 
evenings? Neither May with its buds nor June with its 
flowers has more to offer. Let the wind blow and the sleet 
rattle on the roof. Who cares when we are safe within 
doors! Hark, how old Boreas howls with disappointment 
because he is shut out, and the sound of his voice adds to 
our snugness and comfort. We can hear the policeman 
thumping on the lamp-post with his club, and away in the 
distance, but clear through the cold night air, comes the an- 
swering signal of his companion. The carriages hurry by, 
and far down the river a steamboat is blowing its lonely 
whistle. The coal is piled high in the grate. The window 
shutters are closed and the biggest and softest arm-chair is 
pulled up in front of the fire. We lean back and prepare for 
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a pleasant evening with old friends. What shall it be? 
Shall we make a pilgrimage to sunny lands with some skilful 
traveller and conjure back the southern breezes and the 
flowers? Or shall we laugh with that dear old gentleman, 
Mr. Pickwick, or shed a sympathetic tear over the woes of 
Florence Dombey or at the death of Col. Newcome? What 
better night can there be to fight with Ivanhoe at the tourna- 
ment again, or to follow Jeenie Deans to the feet of the 
king? Hark, the wind is rattling at the door again and the 
sleet is still falling on the roof and the policeman’s whistle 
grows fainter in the distance. But we hear not, for we are 
young again and are borne far away toa land where there are 
heroes and heroines, and virtue has its reward, and vice its pun- 
ishment, and the voices of the winter night are nothing to us. 


Through the Great Persian Desert....C. E. Biddulph....Asiatic Quarterly 

Just as the sun was low on the horizon, we approached the 
brilliant white expanse which had attracted our attention so 
much on the previous day. This we found to be more im- 
mediately surrounded by a stretch of swampy ground, through 
which wound a single path, trodden into some degree of con- 
sistency by the traffic of ages. In the winter the ground on 
either side of this must constitute a regular morass, to judge 
from the skeletons lying about of animals who had wandered 
off the track, and, apparently sinking into it, had been un- 
able to extricate themselves again, and thus died as they fell. 
After following this track for about a couple of miles, we 
came upon the actual sheet of salt. This at the edge was 
soft and sloppy, like half-melted ice; but, as we proceeded, 
it gained more and more in consistency, till at a distance of 
three or four miles it resembled nothing more than very solid 
ice, strong enough to bear any weight. After marching for 
a farther distance of five or six miles upon this strange sur- 
face, we halted, to examine, as far as we could, its composi- 
tion; and by means of an iron tent-peg and a hammer we 
endeavored to detach a block to take with us; but we found 
it far too hard for us to be able to make any impression, and, 
though we succeeded in bending our tent-pins, we made no 
impression upon the salt beyond detaching a few chips, which 
we were obliged to be satisfied with as the result of our 
labors; these we found to be of the purest white, and as hard 
as granite, though later on, on exposure to the damper air 
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beyond the margin of the salt plain, they turned a grayish 
color and lost a good deal of their consistency, becoming 
quite pliable in the hands. We were told that at this distance 
from the land the salt incrustation was many feet thick; and 
this we could easily believe to be the fact. Having com- 
pleted the examination, we continued: our way; and anything 
more weird and unworldlike than the scene which surrounded 
us it would be difficult to imagine. The last gleams of 
daylight had now disappeared, and the moon was shining 
brightly upon our way. All round us lay a boundless ex- 
panse of the most brilliant white salt, glimmering like snow 
in its light, and unbroken by any relief to the dead monotony 
of the effect thus produced, except in such cases as here and 
there a bush or a piece of stick, blown off the neighboring 
plains, had got imbedded in its surface. Not a sound was 
to be heard except the tramp of the animals and the clang 
of the mule bells, while every now and then, as a high wind 
was blowing, a piece of bramble or a wisp of grass would 
come racing past, along the level surface in a ghostly manner 
that was quite calculated to make one start. The effect of 
the moonlight upon the white ground was to render things 
less discernible than had we been on land; and we could 
easily understand how easy it must be to lose one’s way here, 
for once or twice, getting separated from the kaffila, we 
found that the only guide to its position was the sound of its 
bells. The track, moreover, was of the vaguest description, 
the only signs by which it could be distinguished being the 
traces left by previous kaffilas; and these occasionally failed 
us, so that more than once we found ourselves, to our con- 
sternation, wandering off the route on to a surface which had 
apparently never been touched by man or beast. We crossed 
the margin of the salt, on our entrance upon it, about 6: 30 
p.M., and marching steadily at an average pace of not less 
than three and a half miles an hour, we found ourselves at the 
other side about 3 A.m., and must thus have traversed a dis- 
tance from edge to edge of about twenty-five miles in a 
straight line. From the view which we obtained at various 
points of the vast hollow in which this incrustation is ac- 
cumulated, and from the accounts of the people dwelling 
near, we reckoned that the total extent covered by it could 
not be less than about four hundred square miles, if only it 
stretched in the direction from east to west as far as it did 
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in that in which we had crossed it, from north to south; but, 
as far as we could judge, it must have extended much farther. 
It is difficult to explain the origin of this strange phenome- 
non. It may be that this incrustation is the deposit ac- 
cumulated in the vast low-lying plain in the course of centuries 
upon centuries, during which the rainfall and the annual 
melting of the snows upon the mountains, besides the peren- 
nial streams which all drain into this basin, have brought down 
in their waters from strata of salt through which they have 
passed these incalculable quantities of salt in solution. The 
summer sun has dried up the water by evaporation, and left 
the salt deposit lying upon a soil more or less saturated with 
moisture. The layer of salt thus deposited has gained in thick- 
ness and consistency year by year, till it has become, at a dis- 
tance from its margin on either side, a solid homogeneous mass 
of the purest salt, such as, in any other country than Persia, 
would constitute a natural treasure of great value, for here there 
is no occasion for mining expenses; the salt has only to be 
broken up by dynamite or other meansand carted away. But 
so deficient are the simplest means of communication in this 
country that here it must lie, absolutely useless, though 
distant only about one hundred miles from its capital, for 
want of any possibility of transporting it thither. After one 
day of welcome rest for man and beast, we started on a 
march of twenty-four miles, across an expanse of sand, to 
the nearest well. It is curious to notice that while to the 
north of the plain of salt no sand is visible, the whole of the 
southern side is covered with huge sand-hills, which stretch 
some fifteen or sixteen miles inland. Through the outskirts 
it was of these that our way lay, and weary work it was indeed 
for all of us, plodding through such heavy ground. As the 
day grew, moreover, the wind rose, and the air became filled 
with particles of sand, which inflamed the eyes so that for 
a couple of days afterward they did not recover from the 
effects. As we proceeded, the plain of salt, which was on 
our right, gradually receded from us, till at our camping- 
ground it was only faintly visible in the distance. Here we 
found the remains of another old caravansary, which had 
become so buried in the sand that we had to enter it by the 
roof, andaspring of delicious sweet water. And continuing 
our journey the next day for a distance of twelve or fourteen 
miles through the same sand, we found ourselves in the 
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neighborhood of Kashan and in the midst of civilization, at 
least such a degree of it as exists in Persia. 


The Most Northern White Town.... Benjamin Sharp....New York Sun 

The Kite, with Lieutenant Peary’s expedition on board, after 
leaving Godhavn, or Lievely as it is known to the English 
whalers, steamed northward toward Upernavik, where she 
arrived at 3 A.M. on July 1. The coast here is much broken 
and indented with fiords, which run for miles inland. The 
high mountain spurs forming their sides are cut off by arms 
of the sea, so that this part of the Greenland coast is rather 
a great archipelago than an unbroken wall of rock. Uper- 
navik, like Godhavn, is built upon an island, and, owing to 
a dense fog which hung over the mountains to about one 
hundred and fifty feet of the sea, it was very difficult to find. 
At last a few block-houses could be made out, apparently 
perched on the side of a steep brown cliff, and coming rapidly 
over the smooth water was a Kayaker, who, when close to us, 
wanted to know if we wished a pilot. We did not, as Captain 
Pike knew Upernavik only too well, having rested here ten 
days after his hazardous journey in boats across Melville Bay 
after the wreck of the Proteus. The Kayaker followed us 
in his graceful little boat, now and then throwing his spear 
at an imaginary seal and then gracefully picking it up as he 
shot on. The spear is cast with a throwing-stick or spear- 
thrower, a piece of wood pierced at one end to receive an 
ivory pin fastened near the butt of the spear. This piece 
lies flat against the under side of the spear, acting as a lever 
when the spear is thrown, to give the weapon additional im- 
pulse. It becomes detached as the spear is thrown forward, 
and remains in the thrower’s hand. This principle is known 
to the Australian natives, and is one of the many instances 
where similar principles arise spontaneously among totally 
distinct tribes. Upernavik may be said to be the most north- 
ern civilized settlement on our globe. There are a few mis- 
erable native huts collected about a wooden Danish house a 
few miles north of Upernavik, known as Tessuisak, and mark- 
ing the northern limit of the Danish possessions of Greenland. 
From here to Cape Yak stretches the dreaded Melville Bay, 
across which the natives never attempt to pass, which forms 
an effectual barrier between the distinct race of the savage 
Arctic highlander of the far north and the half-civilized 
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Greenlander of Denmark, among whom there is not a single 
specimen of pure bood. As barren as Godhavn would appear 
to one used to our forests and verdant fields, so did Uper- 
navik appear to us after the sunny days at Disco. The steep 
granite and basalt hills rose in absolute nakedness from the 
very edge of the water; not even a beach could be found 
on which to haul our boat. No luxuriant grass grew about 
the houses of the miserable town, and fewer were the Euro- 
pean flowers seen in the windows of the governor’s residence. 
The huts of the natives were miserable in the extreme. In 
Disco they had the luxuriance of glass windows; here, many 
had nothing but skin, scraped thin and oiled, to cover the 
holes in the hut walls and allow the entrance of the feeble 
light. The snows, melting from the mountain tops, poured 
their water through this little town, where it stood in pools 
on the level or found swamps in the turf and filth about the 
huts. The scientific men commenced collecting as soon as 
they landed, helped by an urchin or two from the village, 
who, finding that we sought birds and their nests, bounded 
off to show us where they could be found. At last one hailed 
us. We approached, and the little fellow, pointing to a fis- 
sure in a huge granite bowlder, said, “ Pickaninny! picka- 
ninny!”. and there in a nest we could see five little yellow 
mouths appearing over the edge of a snow bunting’s nest. 
Over a ridge to the north lay Danish Harbor, in which, un- 
loading, lay two Danish ships lately arrived from “home” 
with the supplies for the winter. As we passed by the huts 
we observed an oomiak bottom up and held down by large 
stones. It was about twenty feet long and made of strips of 
wood, covered with askin much heavier than that used in the 
small, pointed boat, the kayak. The oomiak is shaped very 
much like a dory, with high sides, and propelled with oars 
which are held to the single thole-pin by a grummet. They 
are very good sea boats and are generally rowed by a crew 
of women. A kayak always accompanies an oomiak to show 
the way. The Esquimau name for steamer is oomiak-shua 
(pronounced oomiak-shu-wa), and means “a great boat with 
a fish’s tail,” the latter part referring to the propeller, the 
only kind of a steamboat the Eskimos have ever seen. Two 
of Lieutenant Peary’s party tried the kayak. Both of them 
having been in a canoe, the model of which is taken from the 
kayak, they managed it without difficulty. The kayak of 
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this part of Greenland has a hole so small, in which the rower 
sits, that to get in is not unlike pulling one’s self into a tight 
boot. If they should capsize, unless the rower or paddler is 
skilful and is able to right the boat by means of his paddle, 
he would be very much in the position of the man who tied 
his life preserver to his feet. ‘The Esquimaux attain a skill in 
the use of the kayak which enables them to turn over in it— 
that is, they will roll over on one side and come up on the 
other. But little was obtained in Upernavik by means of 
trading, as the natives had disposed of all their skins to the 
government. They were themselves wretchedly clad, and 
seemed terribly poor when compared with those whom we 
had seen in Godhavn. Leaving this wretched little place, the 
Kite steamed on for the Duck Islands, where Lieutenant Peary 
expected to lay in a large supply of eggs and birds. In 
spite of the fact that Upernavik appeared to us so desolate, 
it is one of the most valuable Danish settlements on the 
coast. It is from here that most of the polar bearskins are 
sent to Denmark, the reports of 1890 showing that one hun- 
dred and sixty-one skins were obtained, while from Godhavn 
only one was sent to Denmark. The bear is found in Mel- 
ville Bay and northward, spending most of his time out upon 
the ice, rarely, if ever, coming to the land. His food is 
mainly seal, which he catches in a very skilful manner. 
Finding a seal hole, he creeps quietly to the edge and lies 
there perfectly quiet, watching as a cat would at a mouse- 
hole. When the seal appears he strikes it such a heavy blow 
on the side of its head that it is thrown completely out of the 
water upon the ice, where, if not killed, it is captured by 
the bear before it can regain the water. The Arctic bear, 
more properly water bear, by which name it is known to the 
whalers, differs from the other members of his tribe in being 
extremely active, resembling in his movements more the tiger 
than the black or brown bear of the temperate forests. They 
run with great speed, and, in bounding over the ice pinnacles, 
or pools, or cracks in the floes, they strongly suggest the 
active bounds of some of the cat family. 


The Bridge of Sighs....F. Hopkinson Smith....Scribner’s Magazine 
We had picked our way through the labyrinth of surround- 
ing gondolas, and had entered the close, narrow canal, where 
the. beautiful bridge, buttressed by two great masses of 
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gloom—the palace and the prison—overhung the sluggish, 
sullen water. There is never a lantern now along this weird 
and grewsome waterway. One only sees the twinkling lamps 
of the gondolas, like will-o’-the wisps, drift past—the boats 
themselves lost in the blackness of the shadows—the glimmer 
of the pale light of some slow-moving barge, or the reflec- 
tion of the stars above. All else is dark and ghostly. The 
music-boat drifted sideways, and the bass viol, who was 
standing, twisted a light cord through an iron ring in the 
slimy, ooze-colored palace. Espero drifted against the op- 
posite wall—the prison. “What shall they sing, signor?” 
“As you please, Espero.” I have heard the Miserere chanted 
at dead of night in the streets of an old Italian town, the 
flare of the torches lighting the upturned face of the ghastly 
dead; my eyes have filled when, with knee to marble floor, 
I have listened to the pathos of its harmonies as they sighed 
through the many-pillared mosque of Cordova; I have drunk 
in its cadences in curtained alcoves with the breath of waving 
fans and flash of gems about me; but never has its grandeur 
and majesty so stirred my imagination and entranced my 
soul as on this night in Venice, under the deep blue of the 
soft Italian sky, the frowning, blood-stained palace above, 
the treacherous, silent water beneath. I could stretch out 
my hand and touch the very stones that had coffined the 
living dead. I could look down into the same depths along 
the edge of the water-soaked marble where had lain the 
headless body, with sack and cord, awaiting the sure current 
of the changing tide; and from my cushions in the listening 
gondola I could see, high up against the blue in the starlight, 
the same narrow window in the fatal arch, through which the 
hopeless had caught their last glimpse of light and life. 


A Lake of Fire.... Volcano of Mauna-Loa....San Francisco Chronicle 

I have seen Vesuvius, Aitna, and many of the burning 
mountains in Central America, but I had an unconquerable 
desire to see that of which I had heard such wonders— 
Mauna-Loa,. And, after arriving at the Sandwich Islands, 
I was not long in forming a party for the excursion. The 
way was toilsome, but the fatigue which it produced was 
quite forgotten when I stood upon the edge of the crater and 
first cast my eyes into the immense abyss that yawned below. 
The edge or border of that immense gulf, though somewhat 
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irregular and broken, allowed us room to stand and walk 
from point to point without much inconvenience. Twelve 
miles in circuit! We could scarcely realize the immense ex- 
tent of the gulf below us. In one place appeared a cluster 
of conical heaps, from the tops of which rolled out volumes 
of smoke. Though they seemed not larger than ants’ nests, 
they were probably two hundred feet high. The crags which 
formed the rude wall of the water on the opposite side looked 
like a low ledge of rocks; but as we followed it, with the 
eye, to the left and then to the right, we found it apparently 
rising in elevation, until we realized that it was equal to the 
immense perpendicular precipice on the edge of which we 
were walking. Although the volcano was comparatively in 
a state of repose, it was evident an immense mass of fire was in 
active operation in the bowels of the mountain and far down 
in the earth, for there was a surface of melted lava, extend- 
ing a great distance across the immense caldron, in constant 
and violent undulation, and as red as blood. The heat must 
have been intense and equal in all parts, for no part of the 
surface was hardened or of a duller color, except along the 
extreme edges, where the process of cooling seemed to be 
slowly going on. All the rest was one vast sheet of fluid, 
red-hot matter, tossed up in waves and whirled in eddies by 
fresh streams continually thrown up from below. Sounds of 
a peculiar and indescribable kind rose from one part and an- 
other, as the boiling became more violent here and there, or 
when a new surge rolled over the glowing surface until it 
dashed at the foot of the awful precipices, which impended 
over the gulf at every point of its boundary. There was 
a general sound in the air, like the roar of a distant cataract, 
caused by the combination of a thousand noises, made by the 
crackling and cooling of half-cooled lava, the tumultuous 
swelling and rolling of the fluid masses, the issuing of steam, 
and the rushing of air in the currents formed by the heat. 
But now and then one of these noises would suddenly be 
heard very near us, at the foot of the precipice beneath our 
feet, or among the rocks just below us; and sometimes a 
deafening roar would burst from the surface of the boiling 
lava, which would drown every other sound, and draw our 
eyes to the spot, where clouds of vapor or jets of shining 
lava would rise into the air, with shrill whistlings and sullen 
bellowings, like the most appalling thunder. 
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CURIOSITIES IN PROSE AND VERSE 


Miasma.,..A Verbal Gurgle....The Bradford Era 

In the swailful swirl of the soughful wind, as the gust goes 
glooring by, I sit by the bole of a baneful borch, with a moan 
and a soulful sigh. The mellowing mists of the eye are 
low, and the frog in the dankful marsh chirps chirpingly sad 
in the ghoulsome gloom, in a swivering voice and harsh: 

‘* Oh, where is the swing of the swoonful swish, 
And the voice of the flam-fiam foul ? 
Methinks it moans from the murky mould, 
And the home of the hootful owl.” } 

Now, swivel me swift from the surging spring; I’m weary 
of wold and wind. The grewsome graik of the jobberwock 
comes jimmering tomy mind. The feeble song of the sport- 
some frog cor *s solemnwise soughing slow, and again I hear 
by the bournful birch the wail of his wimpled woe: 

‘* Oh, where is the swing of the swoonful swish, 
From the land of the springful sprole ? 
Must the blue mists blur on the drinkful drale, 
And freight with their frought my soul ?” 





Some Funny Sights....The National Weekly 

I saw a cowhide in the grass, 
A rush-light on the floor; 

I saw a candle-stick in the mud, 
A bell-pull at the door. 

I saw a horse-fly up a creek, 
A cat-nip at her food; 

I saw a chestnut-burr, and heard 

A shell-bark in the wood. 

I saw a jack-plane off a board, 
A car-spring off a track; 

I saw a saw-dust off the floor, 
And then a carpet-tack. 

I saw a monkey-wrench a hat 
From a fair lady’s pate; 

I saw a rattle-snake a bird, 
And hogs-head on a plate. 

I saw a brandy-smash a glass, 
I saw a shooting-star; 

I’ve heard the corn-stalk in the field, 
And pig iron crow-bar. 
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I saw a pin-wheel off a post, 
A wheel-wright in the shop; 
I saw a gin-sling on a bar, 
I saw a ginger-pop. 
I saw a sword-fish from a bank, 
And heard the water-spout; 
I saw tobacco-spit, and then 
I heard an eye-ball out. 
I heard a fence-rail at the din, 
I heard a waist-band play 


A lovely strain—a sweet spittoon— 
And then I went away. 


The Flint....Mather D. Kimball....The Chicago Herald 


On river bank, 
The mosses dank 
Among, 
How long 
Hadst thou, unseen, reposed 
Ere my chance foot exposed 
The point acute, O Flint! 
Canst tell ? or canst give hint 
Of how thou comest here? 
Didst hit thy mark, or err? 
Or bird was it, or beast 
Thy tawny lord to feast 
Thou soughtst to kill? 
The blue-winged teal 
Or gray wild goose 
For his pappoose 
(Still at the breast) 
To plume his crest, 
A chieftain he, 
In days to be? 
_In narrow bed, 
O Arrow-head 
Low lieth he. 
Enough for me, 
Him following, 
A song to sing 
Shall keep, 
Like thee, 
When I, 
As he, 
Asleep 
Shall 
lie. 
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LITERATURE OF THE DRAMA 





Play-writing.... Method and Motif....Bill Nye.... Dramatic News 

Many correspondents have asked me recently to kindly 
write them briefly and tersely my ideas of dramatic construc- 
tion. They are especially anxious that my remarks should 
be terse. Time would forbid an individual answer to each 
one, so I will pencil off a brief treatise on the subject, in 
order that those few people who have not already written a 
play may do so without further delay. First: How shall 
one prepare one’s self, or, as we say, get into condition for 
play-writing ? I generally begin in the fall of the year to 
prepare myself by a rigid course of diet and daily exercise 
before writing a play in the spring. I awake at seven o’clock 
and my valet is instructed to come to my apartments at that 
hour and insist on my getting up immediately. This I have 
him do that I may throw my heavy riding-boot at him and 
again sink into a delicious slumber, which I call my beauty 
sleep. No one can enjoy slumber much until harshly told 
to get up; so my valet is instructed to insist on my getting 
up till he hears me slumbering. Then he goes away. For 
this he gets my approval and an occasional high hat which 
I have outgrown. At eight o’clock I awake and think of 
something which would be good in the play and write it 
down on the cuff of my nightie with a fountain pen which I 
keep tied about my neck by means of a heavy gold cord. I 
then plunge headlong into me tub. While under water, if 
I think of a good situation for the play, I make a memoran- 
dum of it on the bottom of the tub with a piece of soap. I 
then come to the surface for more air, reminding one of a 
damp siren looking for enough mariners fora mess. I now 
spray my limbs and foliage with tepid water, pausing now 
and then to make the memorandum of a good situation. I 
then emerge from the bath, not gradually, like Sardou, but 
more like Moliére, though I fancy it is really like no one else 
but myself. I may be said to have practically created the part. 
While dressing I run over an act from some good French 
dramatist, and if he should be perfectly free from plagiarism, 
and I am convinced that he got none of his ideas from Mr. 
Frohman or other American dramatists, I cut out a few pages 
with a view to using them ultimately myself. I dress very 
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much as I did before I began play-writing, only that I think 
I dress warmer, and my clothes, it is said, look more as 
though they were designed especially for me. My meals are 
similar in some respects to what they were before I became 
a dramatist, only that they are more frequent and better 
served, I think. While eating, I try to think of a motif for my 
approaching play. Most always I am not successful. While 
contemplating the construction of a play and pending the 
selection of a motif, I eat wheaten grits for breakfast, to- 
gether with smearkase and fruit. If I contemplate a melo- 
drama with a good deal of soggy woe in it, I eat oatmeal. 
This I find makes me think of more ways of wrenching the 
heated tear from eyes unused to weep, than any other food 
I can use. After breakfast we gather round the cabinet 
organ and sing something, and if the pastor is boarding with 
us I select a perfectly unobjectionable passage of Scripture 
and have him read it aloud. Some of my best situations have 
been suggested at such times, Ithink. I now go to my study 
and write a few editorials for my press agent, while I run my 
eye over the papers in order to see what ones have mentioned 
me kindly and order the others stopped. In this I differ 
from Boucicault, who kept on taking a paper some time long 
after it had ceased to dwell tenderly on his merits. Bronson 
Howard also permits papers to come to his house whether 
they contain personals regarding his whereabouts or not. 
Shakespeare adopted the same policy which I employ, viz., 
to cut off such exchanges as should be silent regarding him. 
Possibly he and I have shown a vindictive spirit in this mat- 
ter, but we cannot help it. At ten o’clock I read for an hour 
the laws of dramatic construction and the statutes in such 
case made and provided. I then perform on the horizontal 
bar. Then I examine an English joke, taking out the saw- 
dust and putting in new chlorides, examining its mechanism, 
and then remounting it and putting it away in a cool place. 
This puts me in touch with those who are fond of English 
humor. I now go into the kitchen, where our new dark-eyed 
cook is trying to amuse herself, and there I study human 
nature till my wife comes down and says it is time to call a 
halt. Human nature is one of the very best and most in- 
teresting studies to the true dramatist. From eleven to 
twelve I commune with nature and eat apples if in the coun- 
try, resting at my place at Craig—y—nos, North Carolina, 
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and if in town I stroll along Broadway and watch the seden- 
tary hired man as he repairs the roads. My afternoons are 
given up almost entirely to rest. If at my country seat, I 
wean the colt, or do some other little chores, not allowing 
myself to think of the play. In the evening I ride or drive 
with friends, dining with them at half-past six if possible. 
Otherwise I come home and eat what is left over from lunch. 


Love and the Dramatists....Peter Robertson....S. F. Chronicle 

“Gentlemen,” said the seedy man as he came in with an 
air of dignified intoxication, “I kiss you’ hand.” 

His coat was buttoned at the waist with one button, his 
shirt was effusive in front, and his waistcoat négligé. 

“ Been to Alabama ?” 

“Yes, sah. It is a ve’y p’etty play; a pa’amount, valid 
d’ama, sah.” 

“‘ Have you ever been South ?” 

“Yes, sah. I have been stranded there frequently as an 
actor. Many a moonlight night I have wandered by the 
sleepy bazoo—I mean bayou—walking away from the hotel. 
You’ health, gentlemen.” 

“ Befo’ the wa’ ?” 

“No, sah, since the wa’.” 

“You have the dialect, I notice.” 

‘Certain peculiarities of the Southern dialect always come 
to me in certain stages of intoxication. But as I was saying, 
that is where the great mistake lies.” 

“What mistake ?” 

“About love. The dramatists never do get at the truth. 
They always make the right man fall in love with the right 
woman. The fact is, the man always falls in love with the 
wrong woman in real life, and vice versa. You sit and 
watch a play. When the actors and actresses come on you 
know exactly what the couples will be in the last act. They 
may have lots of trouble before they get there; but you can 
tell that harmony of creation which is so noticeably absent 
from the real thing, and so beneficently produced by the 
playwright. Now, let us ” and the seedy man lounged 
back in his chair and swung his left leg over his right. 

“Hold on. Another?” 

“Ah, certainly. We'll need it. Now, let us consider this 
question of love. Why should love be constant to one? How 
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can love for one be eternal? I met a clever woman once— 
thank you, John; here is to her—I met a clever woman once. 
We talked of love.” 

“ Ahem!” 

“T said, gentlemen, we talked of love. My heart is dead.” 
(The seedy man shedadrunkentear.) “We talked of love.” 

“*Have you ever loved ?’ I asked. 

“*Often,’ she answered. 

“Can one love more than-once ?’ 

“*Not the same man. I am in a great difficulty about 
that,’ she answered. ‘I am fond of horses, and I adore a 
man who loves them and can talk about them. I am inter- 
ested in electricity, and I enjoy a moonlight walk with a 
young man who knows all about it. I like prize-fights, and 
a third gentleman is welcome, because he goes to all the 
scrapping-matches, I am sentimental, and I have an admirer 
who reads poetry to me once or twice a week.’ 

“*And you love them all?’ 

“*At times. I couldn’t endure the prize-fight youth on my 
sentimental night, of course, and the chap who talks horses 
is a bore when I feel like discussing electricity. But I couldn’t 
get on without all of them.’ 

“*Do they all love you?’ 

“*That’s just the trouble. They all want to marry me, 
but how could I bear to have a husband eternally reading 
poetry or talking horses or describing prize-fights? That is 
the mistake I find in men—they are not made with a suffi- 
cient variety of tastes. Now, if there was one man who was 
fond of all those subjects he would be perfect, but even then 
I suppose he would feel like talking about horses when I 
wanted him to be poetic. If I could marry as many as I liked 
it would be happiness. Do you think,’ she asked anxiously, 
‘there will be some liberty for women in Heaven ?’ 

“*T doubt it,’ I said sadly. ‘A woman never wants lib- 
erty except when she can’t have it—like anything else.’ 

“Now, gentlemen, what is love? There have been many 
definitions, but none have covered the subject. For my own 
part, I sometimes doubt if that one is not accurate which 
holds iove to be simply an intense desire for something, 
quenched by possession. Sometimes the object has sufficient 
variety or ingenuity of charm to revive the desire. But be 
it woman or what you will, if it has not that power the love 
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never comes back. The lover tells the sweetheart he is al- 
ways the same, will always be thesame. Clasped in his arms, 
the girl swears to the man she will never change. Gentle- 
men, that is where the mistake is made. For myself, gen- 
tlemen, I could only love a woman who was always different. 
Trust me, the woman who holds the husband, holds him as 
she held the sweetheart, by ever showing some new charm.” 

“You seem to know all about it.” 

“TI know something, perhaps. I loved once, myself,” and 
the seedy man wept again. “I met, when I was a young 
man, a charming girl. She was many-sided. She had re- 
fined and varied tastes. Every day she seemed to show some 
new light, like the facets of the diamond. We were wedded. 
Still she seemed to develop new attractions for me. One 
happy year we passed together, and then ‘id 

“She died ?” 

“No. She ran away with another man. She had variety 
enough for several husbands. And now, gentleman, you 
know the secret of my admiration for widows. I may have 
variety enough for a second husband. But to resume. Love, 
as treated by the dramatists, is badly treated. Witha broken 
heart a woman is a tragedy; with one husband she is a drama; 
with two husbands she makes a comedy; with three husbands 
she becomes a farce; and with four husbands she reaches 
farce-comedy. You can’t make a heroine of a strong play 
out of a woman who has been married three times. The or- 
dinary human mind in an audience will admit the possibility 
of a woman loving twice, but she can’t do it any more with- 
out being laughed at. Yet I doubt if there is a woman living 
who has not loved half a dozen different men in her lifetime 
well enough to have married them all. The trouble is that 
all men and women can love, but very few can entertain one 
another for a lifetime. The best husband and the best wife 
are the best company all the time. It is all very well that 
George is so clever and so bright that Mary is bound to be 
happy with him. But George, after he gets married, expects 
Mary to entertain him, too. He might have found out while 
they were courting that she had nothing in her. -He was so 
vain he couldn’t see anything but his own ability, which she 
kept telling him about. Hence, gentlemen, parting and pain. 
The divorce court was established to relieve exhausted nature 
and give love a fresh start. Love is a fire, but you have to 
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keep putting fresh chips on it to keep it going. If you don’t, 
somebody else will. Ah, me! The woman sits by the ashes 
growing gray of a life whose warmth and light have nearly 
gone, and a new lover comes along with a little bundle of 
shavings and starts the whole business again. And just as 
often as the fire goes out, if the man comes with the shavings 
it will blaze up afresh. Gentlemen,” and the seedy man 
got up and began walking up and down, “it is a great dis- © 
pensation of Providence that love is eternal, but that the ob- 
ject may be varied ad /ibitum. If we were compelled to love 
one woman, what a terrible thing life would be. If we could 
only say ‘I love you’ once in a lifetime, life would not be 
worth living. It is ennobling to love, and if it be ennobling 
to love one, how much more ennobling to be able to love all? 
In fact, gentlemen, when you look into the thing, see how 
beautiful it is, even in that insignificant detail of concen- 
trating on one at a time.” 

“Take a soothing drink, won’t you?” 

“Thank you; I had forgotten. But after all, everything 
is a changing ideal. ‘The woman at thirty wonders why at 
twenty she married the man she did, when she sees how the 
other suitor of the same age has developed. The woman of 
twenty-five turns away from the man her more youthful 
fancy chose and weds the fellow whom at twenty-two she 
thought a fool. The man at thirty-five seeks the woman 
who hopelessly loved him ten years before, and finds she has 
changed her ideal too. And so the world goes round. Ah, 
dear old Thackeray! It has not changed since you sat at 
your old table at forty years, dipping your nose in the garcon 
wine. Gentlemen, here’s to Gillian, God rest her soul!” 

The seedy man took his hat off reverently. 

“Still, gentlemen, we look tenderly on those we have loved. 
The little girl who won our hearts at school is blessed in our 
memory, if but for that happy remembrance. She jilted us 
possibly, behaved shamefully, but the scent of the new-mown 
hay, the summer sunset when we waited and watched for 
her, still belong to her. We would have forgotten them but 
for her. The first love-letter, surreptitiously written, surrep- 
titiously sent, was never obliterated by cruelty or change of 
later years. The woman we loved in the first blush of man- 
hood gets still a tender glance of respect as she passes by 
on her husband’s arm. I sometimes think, gentlemen,” and 
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the seedy man looked earnestly at the ceiling, “I some- 
times wonder if it is not true love that keeps many sweet- 
hearts from getting married at all. A man may love a wo- 
man so dearly that he will not venture to link his uncertain 
fortune with hers. A man may be so purely in love that he 
may be afraid the woman should ever find out his weak- 
nesses, unobjectionable if they be. After all, there is some- 
thing wildly selfish in the impetuous love that bears its object 
blushing to the altar, something that lacks consideration for 
her. There is so much in a man’s hot-hearted promise that 
is nothing but the elation of conceit. True love is sometimes 
cowardly—cowardly with that cowardice which is nobler than 
courage. But God is good indeed to him whose first love 
lasts through and fills all his life. Good night.” 


The American Drama....Bronson Howard....New York World 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the whole history of 
the drama, perhaps, is presented in America to-day. A na- 
tion of sixty million people has suddenly awakened, within 
less than fifteen years, to a keen interest in seeing its own 
life and character illustrated upon the stage. Twenty years 
ago an American play was looked upon as a mere occasional 
curiosity; the real interest of theatre-goers in this country 
was centred upon the old standard English drama, with such 
new works as were now and then produced in London and 
the more brilliant efforts of the French dramatists. There 
was nothing whatever in these plays that represented Ameri- 
can life, merely an occasional burlesque of American charac- 
ter in strictly conventional forms. <A few native plays of 
American life had been successful here; but they had made 
no impression, apparently, on the taste of the public, and 
created no popular demand for more work of the same kind. 
A few special native characters, presented by “star” actors, 
produced a stronger and more permanent effect, such as 
Solon Shingle, Kit, Col. Sellers, Bardwell Sloate, etc. It 
is to these single characters, rather than to the occasional 
well-constructed plays dealing with American social life, that 
the beginning of the new taste for native subjects may be 
credited. This taste grew so quickly into a strong popular 
demand that the older managers were totally unprepared for 
it, and within a few years past this demand has risen with 
such torrent-like rapidity that some New York managers 
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have been almost swept away in the flood. While they still 
had agents in Europe, expending large sums of money for 
them in securing the latest European successes, they did not 
notice in time that the American people had suddenly changed 
their taste. Production after production lost fortunes for 
the managers while pursuing a policy which a few years 
before had made them rich. Our oldest theatrical company, 
Wallack’s, was ruined and disbanded on account of this ut- 
terly unlooked-for and unprovided-for upheaval. This sud- 
den change found no body of dramatic writers in this country 
properly equipped and experienced to meet the new demands. 
The result of this has been that some of the managers have 
saved themselves with a hard struggle by having European 
plays “ Americanized” as fast as brought over. A few have 
had original native plays to offer the public, and fortunes 
have been made by others, unknown before in management, 
who presented semi-variety performances filled with hits upon 
American social life. I am not sure that performances of 
the latter kind, such as those of Harrigan and of Hoyt, have 
not been the most important contributions thus far to the 
coming “American drama.” They are full of neat character 
touches, and it is on native character first and artistic con- 
struction afterward that a national drama is founded. I have 
said that this torrent-like, sudden desire for its own subjects 
shown by the American people is a great phenomenon in 
dramatic history. To see how great a phenomenon it is, one 
has only to consider three facts. First, no mass of humanity 
so large and at the same time so homogeneous and so gener- 
ally intelligent, has ever before existed in history. Second, 
the development of a dramatic impulse like this in any coun- 
try has heretofore been gradual evolution, not a sudden 
change within fifteen years. Third, never before has a great 
nation, at the very dawn of its dramatic interest in itself, 
been fully equipped with magnificent theatres in every large 
town, with an immense body of actors and actresses com- 
petent to illustrate any phase of human character and the 
passions of the day, and with unlimited wealth freely offered 
by capitalists to produce and sustain any theatrical enter- 
prise that promises a fair return. Where in the whole history 
of the stage can all these conditions be duplicated? Now 
for one thing lacking; a body of dramatic writers sufficient 
in number, experience, and talent to meet the sudden and un- 
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precedented demand. No foreign writers can do it, and, if 
they could, they do not now exist. England has been re- 
duced to a very few capable dramatists, too few to look after 
the current development of her own national character. It 
looks as if the brilliant French school of this century had 
exhausted its pyrotechnics. But it would be useless to look 
in this direction if there were a hundred good dramatists in 
Europe for the baker’s dozen that really live to-day. They 
know nothing about America or American life, they care as 
little as they know about it, and they have all the contempt 
for it which always accompanies ignorance. This question— 
Where are our dramatists to meet this great popular demand ? 
—is one that interests only in a very mild way the general 
American public. If they get what they want, they will enjoy 
it; if not, they will amuse themselves in some other direction. 
If they do not find their brains interested by the theatre, 
they will content themselves with the circus for relaxation 
and depend on books for their intellectual entertainment. 
There is nothing in the world more absolutely certain to 
come than the indifferent contempt of the public for any art 
that is not kept by its own devotees on a plane sufficiently 
high to command respect. If an American drama does not 
arise at this wonderful crisis, the American public will not 
worry about it in the least. But those who are truly and 
deeply interested in the coming forward of new and strong 
workers in the field, are the few American dramatists that 
already exist. Of course, they will do the best they can to 
take advantage of this new demand. But they are too few 
to supply it now or to sustain it for any long time to come. 
If others do not come to the front rapidly, the demand may 
simply die away, and as quickly, perhaps, as it rose. To the 
question, then, Where are our new dramatists for the emer- 
gency? They are struggling now against two things—want 
of experience, difficulty in getting their manuscripts read 
by managers. The young aspirant, who is grinding his teeth 
at the harrowing delays he has had in finding any one to so 
much as open the manuscript of his play, will be surprised, 
perhaps, to be told that the greater difficulty of the two above 
mentioned is the first—want of experience. A young man 
who had succeeded in having a play read and produced, once 
told me, with glee, of the opportunity before him. A num- 
ber of managers were ready to present his next play, and he 
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had concluded a contract with one of them. I congratulated 
him, adding, “And the play?” “Oh, I haven’t thought of 
that yet.” In other words, he thought he had overcome the 
chief obstacle when he had the ear of the manager. Many 
a young man with talent has suffered, sometimes fatally, 
from this mistake. Whatever may be the difficulties of get- 
ting a manager to read manuscripts, the chief difficulty in 
the production of a successful play is the writing of it. And 
let no young writer forget that fact! It is the last thing a 
young man learns, but we older ones have learned it thor- 
oughly. This want of experience is a hundred-fold more an 
obstacle in this country than in France or in any other coun- 
try where a school of dramatic writing exists and where the 
younger writers avail themselves, almost unconsciously, of 
the experience not only of their seniors, but of their prede- 
cessors. Hundreds of petty, but often fatal, errors are eradi- 
cated in their minds before they attempt to write a play. 
The possibility of some errors, which would be committed 
by highly intellectual men here, is removed from the minds 
of ignorant gallery boys in some parts of Europe. This 
comes by the mere force of inheritance through generations 
of theatre-goers, without any other mental light in the indi- 
vidual. For instance, a poor gallery boy of Liverpool, who 
could not read, nor his father before him—so poor and ig- 
norant that he knew nothing of and cared nothing for per- 
sonal cleanliness—once told me that he didn’t like a play 
unless what occurred in one act was properly led up to and 
came about naturally on account of what had occurred in the 
previous acts. It would be difficult to iay down this most 
important principle of dramatic writing in more clean and 
simple language than the actual words of this ignorant boy. 
Yet it is safe to say that, of a hundred “ plays” submitted to 
a New York manager, this apparently obvious principle is 
utterly ignored by the writers of eighty of them, and of these 
eighty would-be dramatists not ten have ever given the ques- 
tion of what is natural and true in dramatic action the slight- 
est attention. This comes from that want of experience at 
second hand which a young author naturally acquires in a 
school of dramatic writing. How many people who try to 
write plays in this country consider the following question, 
which every true dramatist must consider at every moment 
as his work progresses: Are my characters doing what every 
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man in the audience will think that he, himself, or some other 
man, might do in real life under the same circumstances ? 
No matter how much one may allow for “stage exaggera- 
tion,” this question must lie at the bottom of all true—usu- 
ally of all successful—work for the theatre. This is so 
important that it applies even in works founded in part upon 
imaginary conceits. In Boucicault’s Rip Van Winkle, for 
instance, the audience is asked to believe that a man meets 
a company of ghosts and afterward sleeps twenty years. 
Nature? No. But every action of “Rip,” every thought, 
every word, is exactly what it would be if a human being 
could go through such experiences. The great dramatist 
kept this principle before him all the time, and it is that only 
which enables a genius like Jefferson to reach the hearts of 
the people. The same is true of Gilbert’s work in Pygma- 
lion and Galatea. Here are two of the greatest dramatists 
of this century acknowledging their obligation to this princi- 
ple in every line of two mere fairy tales; yet three-quarters 
of our young aspirants who are writing about real life give it 
no thought or care whatever. This general leading principle 
is a good foundation for every new writer to start with. One 
might go on with less important matters almost indefinitely. 
I often wish that I could give young men the benefit of many 
things that have been forced on me by hard experience, and 
which I would have known instinctively if I had come up in 
a dramatic school. But we must do our best without a 
“school.” The only substitute I can think of is a course of 
thoughtful reading. Follow through the dramatic portions 
of Hallam’s History of English Literature. I had almost 
committed this to memory before I ever wrote a play. The 
German critics Lessing and Schlegel are of very great value, 
of course. I think any young man who reads these authors 
carefully, to say nothing of others and of the old plays, will 
go about the work of dramatic composition with a thought- 
fulness and sincerity that would hardly be possible without 
such reading. In the absence of a national school of dra- 
matic writing, study like this seems almost a necessity to 
that sound work which will make success probable. Beyond 
this, all the young American dramatist can do is to remember 
that he has ten times as much labor before him as a young 
European dramatist has, and to do it. Now a few words as 
to the second and minor “ difficulty ”—getting manuscript 
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read by managers. Let the young writer put out of his 
thought the idea that to get a manager’s attention requires 
“influence.” Influence would undoubtedly be a very good 
thing if it influenced anybody. But the very utmost the re- 
quest of a prominent man connected with the stage ora critic 
can dois to induce a manager to take a manuscript from a very 
_large pile of plays that have been sent in and place it ina 
somewhat smaller pile, which he hopes to read. Of course, 
this is something, but it marks the extreme limit of “ influ- 
ence,” except in very rare cases. I once used my own in- 
fluence with a London manager so directly and personally 
that he read a play at once. The next time I met him he 
sat on the opposite side of the table at a dinner party. He 
shook his fist at me over the fruit and exclaimed, “I'll get 
even with you some day.” And he did. He was a dear, 
good friend, and he’s gone now; but we were quits. My 
own advice, in a practical way, to a young man wishing to 
secure the attention of a manager is this: Write out the 
story of his play in a clear, direct and simple language with- 
out dialogue; it should not exceed, say, two thousand words, 
and less than this is better. Then write to the manager, 
saying he has made this brief réswmé of the story, that it is 
copied by the typewriter and he wishes to send it to him; “I 
enclose stamped and directed envelope.” The chances are 
that the manager, delighted at the idea of brevity, will write 
at once to send it; and he wiil probably glance over it at the 
first opportunity before reading the long plays on the shelf. 
My advice further is this: Let a young man write this brief 
résumé before he writes the play atall. If the story is not 
of interest in this shape, the play is not worth writing, nine 
times out of ten, and he will be saved the trouble of writing 
it. Let no one imagine that dialogue, however good, can 
cover up the lack of interest in the story and incidents, It 
will be much better for a young man to write out story after 
story in this way until he comes to one that a manager likes, 
than in wasting his time in writing a full play that may be of 
no intrinsic value after it is all finished, even if well done. 
Furthermore, there is no better practice than this for the fu- 
ture dramatist. So he gets in the habit of working out his 
stories without ornament, he will always know whether they 
are interesting or not in themselves; he will know whether it 
is worth his while to put them in form for the stage. The 
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necessity of suggesting this working out of the story before 
beginning to write the play illustrates what I have said about 
the want of a dramatic school in this country. A young 
Frenchman in Paris could hardly make the mistake of start- 
ing work without doing this. Yet I did not learn the system 
until I had wasted many days and months on a useless mate- 
rial. The folly of this was first brought fully home to me 
by a remark of Dion Boucicault about one of my own earlier 
plays—“ Howard put on the feathers before he made his 
chicken.” It seems to me that the best possible practice 
for a manager is to mail a printed form to every one send- 
ing him a manuscript, saying that he will hold it until he 
receives a brief résumé of the story, and will read the play 
if it then interests him. This would relieve managers of much 
unnecessary labor in reading manuscripts; it would be an ex- 
cellent thing for aspiring dramatists, and above all it would 
save to the country the talent of those who can really write 
effective plays. They would not, under such a system, be 
crowded out by dreary crowds of manuscripts, written by 
men who had no idea either of the stage or of what they are 
writing. Any young man whocan write a play worth pro- 
ducing can tell what it is about in a very few words. 


The Hour for the Play....Changed Custom....The New York World 

There is a good deal of truth in the assertion that the 
theatres of New York are in the main sustained by the tran- 
sient guests of the hotels. It is very true also that there 
might be one or two theatres that would be sustained by the 
people of the very best cultivation in New York, and that it 
. would follow inevitably that such a theatre or theatres would 
be sustained by the very best fashion, for fashion likes to be 
seen in the company of brains. It might be that our own 
fashionables, like Lord Foppington, would entertain them- 
selves “ with looking upon the company”; but what the box 
office would want of them would be dollars, and what the 
players would want of the clever people would be apprecia- 
tion. Several essentials would be needed for a thoroughly 
metropolitan theatre. It ought to be very large, very beau- 
tiful, and very serious—serious, that is, in the purpose of its 
comedy as well as of its drama and its tragedy, to employ 
for the occasion the artificial distinction in dramatic composi- 
tion adopted by playwrights and managers. In a truly 
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metropolitan theatre depending for its support upon the men 
and women of brains the writers of plays would be taught 
that literary art is not to be despised by their calling. An- 
other very essential point to be observed is as to the time for 
play-going. A theatre that opens before 8: 30 will be patron- 
ized by.what is known as society only on occasional brilliant 
presentations. Society, which includes some of the busiest 
and most brilliant people of the town, does not dine until 
7:30, and generally at 8. If a New York theatre is to appeal 
to the best there is in the city—if it is to live upon and be 
an honor to the great metropolis—the habits of its patrons 
must be consulted. Dinner parties will not gallop in this 
gastronomic age, and the playhouse that expects to win the 
applause of the cultured by satisfying artistic taste and sensi- 
bility must open late. The curtain should not go up before 
g o’clock. This may seem late, but it is a comparatively 
short time after dinner for the play to begin. When Paris 
was dining at from 11 o'clock in the morning to noon, the 
police required the doors of the Bourgogne and the Marais 
to open at 1 o’clock and the performance to begin at 2. In 
the seventeenth century, when dinner was eaten between 
noon and 1 o’clock, the play began at Drury Lane at 3 
o’clock. When the dinner hour reached 2 o’clock, the play 
and the park were resorted to still later, and in the time of 
the Georges the theatres opened at about 6 o0’clock. It is 
therefore apparent that, if the world of fashion is to be con- 
sulted, 9 o’clock is not only an appropriate hour, but would 
also be in conformity to the changed custom of the modern day. 
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VAGRANT VERSES: GRAVE AND GAY 





The Little Red Ribbon....The Portland Transcript 
I sing not of battles nor conquerors laden 
With trophies their valor has won in the strife; 
My song is the love of a shy little maiden 
Who smiled upon me in the morning of life. 
I whispered my passion. Though clumsily spoken, 
With tear-shining lashes she heeded my prayer; 
With the ring of betrothal I begged, for a token, 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 
Though now it is faded, 
I picture it braided, 
The way that it shimmered that night on the stair; 
And often I kiss it, 
And think how I’d miss it— 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 


The years have flown by and her locks have grown whiter; 
I smile when she speaks of the gray in the gold; 
I whisper to her that her glances are brighter, 
Her dimples more witching than ever of old. 
Our love-life has witnessed more laughing than weeping; 
We chase with fond kisses the footprints of care; 
3ut my own little wife never dreams I am keeping 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 
Though faded and crinkled 
And rumpled and wrinkled, 
The bonnie, bright looping that glistened so fair, 
Far down in my pocket 
It lies, in a locket— 
The little red ribbon she wore in her hair. 


Sunset at West Point....Stephen Massett....Frank Leslie’s Weckly 
Surpassing beautiful the scene! 

The sky a mass of blue and amethyst and gold, 
Inlaid with opal and with violet, 

As if heaven’s pearly gates were partly ope’d 

To give a foretaste of the glories hidden there. 
While the torn edges of the fleecy clouds, 

Tipped with the burnished gilding of the setting sun, 
Crimsoned the castellated summits of the purple hills, 
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Looking like mighty hosts of arméd Titans 
With waving banners moving on to battle. 
The Hudson sparkling in the brilliant light, 
While on its bosom crafts with sails so white 
Float up and down, 
And vapory pinions spread their fleet wings 
As with speedy course 
They cleave the waves, or with their whistles shrill 
Warn all the smaller craft to “ back” or “ fill.” 
Most beautiful the scene! 
The bird, unconscious of the joy it brings 
To human ear as it so sweetly sings; 
The breeze, that wafts o’er field and wood and moor 
The scent of new-mown hay so sweet and pure; 
The lowing kine, browsing in shady nook 
Or standing mid-leg in the crystal brook, 
Whose grateful shade and peaceful, calm retreat 
Tempt tired travellers to rest their weary feet, 

While seated on an old-time cannon there 
Lying at rest upon the grassy mound, 

Unmindful of the battle’s din and sound; 

A bird’s nest in its mouth finds shelter fair, 
And little fledglings from their shells appear. 
Then, as I turn into the banquet hall, 

With the dead heroes’ portraits on the wall, 
Of Sherman, Grant, and Sheridan, 

I wonder o’er and o’er again 

If they are conscious that their names will be 
The pride and boast of all posterity. 











The Gay Science....Cause and Effect....St. James’ Gazette 

[A scientist has discovered that a man who drinks whiskey to excess falls 
to the right side or the left; that he who drinks port falls on his face; and, 
finally, he who drinks cider and sherry falls on his back. } 
“You are drunk, Father William,” the young man cried, 

* You are really most shamefully tight; 
But what makes you constantly fall on your side— 
The left it may be, or the right ?” 


“To-night,” Father William replied to his son, 
“T called at Pat Murphy’s shebeen; 
’Twas whiskey we had, there’s no harm in it, none, 
Just a taste of his native potheen.” 
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“You are drunk, Father William,” the young man cried, 
“ Again! what a shocking disgrace! 
But why, pray, whenever to raise you I’ve tried, 
Do you fall every time on your face?” 


“T met,” Father William made answer, “a lot 
Of good friends at the Travellers’ Resort; 
We'd a few quarsh of—hic—penny ale and a bot- 
tle or two of the landlord’s old port.”’ 


“You are drunk, Father William,” the young man said, 
“This third night running, alack! 
But why, every time that I lift up your head 
Do you fall down again on your back ?” 


“T’ve swore off the whiskey, I’ve swore off the beer, 
An’ the landlord’s ole port; it’s all right, 
I’ve only had cider and sherry; look ’ere, 
No more—hic—conundrumsh! Goo’-night!” 


Playing at ‘‘ Crib”’....Ella Higginson....The Oregonian 
Dolly and I were playing at “crib,” 
In the light of the pinewood fire; 
But, try as I would, luck favored her most, 
And her “count” ran higher and higher. 


At last, discouraged, I softly said, 
“Why, Dolly, my dear, I’m afraid x 
jut she interrupted me quietly with, 
“That’s a ‘double run’ I have made.” 


“The dickens it is!”” I said to myself, 
But aloud, “ Well, then, dear, I beg 2 
But she softly laughed and murmured again, 

“T think you’ve forgotten to ‘peg.’ ” 


“Dear Dolly,” I sighed, “I have only one heart, 
And it is in such a fix 4: 
Said she: “I am sorry, but let’s count our ‘hands’ ; 
Fifteen-two, fifteen-four, fifteen-six, 


“ And a ‘double-run’ brings it up to twelve, 
And his ‘nibs’ makes another, too, 
And a ‘flush’ of four makes me seventeen— 
Now, Jack, how many are you?” 
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“T’m ‘nineteen,’ ”’ I said, slyly catching her hand, 
“And, Dolly, I love you so 
That we must make a ‘pair’; 
Now, what do you say?” 
She answered, “ Why, Jack, that’s a ‘go!’” 


The Pervasive Toothpick....The St. Louis Republic 
The tablecloth was fresh and neat, 
The china bright, the viands sweet, 
And slim and straight beside the meat 
Stood proudly up—the toothpick. 


Stood stiffly, as a toothpick ought, 

Which once was shunned but now is sought, 

For time has turned and forward brought 
To prominence the toothpick. 


The dinner done they passed it round, 
And none said “ Nay,” and no one frowned, 
But all, with dignity profound, 

Applied the nimble toothpick. 


Oh, other things of meaner sphere, 
Comb! tweezers! brush! The time draws near, 
Perchance, when each shall be the peer 

Of the promoted toothpick. 


The Mathematician....Leon Mead....Buffalo Sunday News 
Early and late with his pencil and slate, 
He toils over angles and squares; 
What can’t he evolve and what mysteries solve, 
For which not another soul cares ? 
With homologous lines and queer symbols and signs, 
Hypothenuse, polygon, base; 
With some few trapezoids and as many rhomboids 
He deals with a serious face. 


What cares he for time when things so sublime 
As apothegms new may take sprout ? 

Equations and such, well, it just beats the Dutch 
How fast he can figure them out. 

Percentage and fractions are not his attractions, 
For they are too simple by far; 

The calculus more than less difficult lore 
Delights this log’ rithmical star. 
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He cannot more learn from the leaves he may turn, 
So versed in the science is he; 

But one thing doth elude his most scholarly mood 
And fills him with uncertainty. 

No rules can he find in or out of his mind, 
The secret to gain ’spite his strife; 

Working early and late he cannot demonstrate 
That most wonderful problem called Life. 


Little Willie Ware....Tom Masson....Truth 
“The night is cold,” said Willie Ware, 
“A coasting I will go.” 
He wore his father’s sealskin cap 
And lost it in the snow. 


They searched the highland far and near, 
And Willie’s pa was wild; 

And then he got upon his ear, 
And interviewed that child. 


And now, when Willie Ware comes round 
To stay with us a bit 

He wili not take a chair. He says 
He does not care to sit. 


At the Print-Shop Window....Galignani’s Messenger 
O mystical apparition 
From an era far away, 
What is your secret mission 
In the crowded street to-day ? 


Do you come to show the sweetness 
Of a woman’s clinging fears ? 

The charm of her incompleteness ? 
The magic of her tears ? 


Do you scorn our modern learning 
With your vaguely dreaming smile ? 

Do you say that love is turning 
Away from us meanwhile ? 


What riddles are you giving ? 
Tell us the answer, tell! 

Say if you’re breathing, living, 
Or only an old pastel ? 
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FROM IDEAL TO REAL * 





Dorat had come to the cloister of San Francesco every 
morning fora fortnight, to portray its cool grays and browns 
and whites, its simple green leaves, its poor lonely monks; he 
who was wont to enrapture Paris with pictures of nude women 
and drunken revellers, and daring visions of Greek and Egyp- 
tian orgies, and scenes of oriental sensuality, and strange 
landscapes burning with the scorch of Asia and Africa. 

He meant to call this picture merely “Le Passé.” The 
pavement of flat moss-grown tombs, the shadow of the high 
church, the homely fragrant flowers, the peaceful colonnades, 
did they not embody in them and symbolize all that the 
modern world has lost of science, of leisure, of simplicity, 
and of faith? He had no faith of any sort, but he envied 
those who could still bask in its illusions; and in a solitary 
house, upon the dreary moors of Morbihan, with stormy seas 
boiling between black rocks and long winters enshrouding the 
cruel coasts in mist and snow, his mother, a lone woman, 
prayed for him night and day. All his great triumphs had 
been but as mere terrible forecasts of hell to her superstitious 
piety, and on none of his works had her pained eyes borne 
to look; this picture of the past should be painted for her, 
he thought, since to her, as to the monks, the past was still 
a present and its legend a reality. 

It was the harmonious proportions of its colonnades and 
the subdued sweetness of color in its garden which had first 
drawn him there; of its symbolism he had only thought later, 
one day when the chanting of the lays within the church had 
come to his ear; they had been singing from a mass of Pales- 
trina’s. It is only in the old obscure churches of old historic 
towns that one can still hear all the beautiful music of the 
old masters, whose scores lie dust-covered and moth-eaten, in 
organ lofts and sacristies, their melody left mute and neg- 
lected between the leaves, while the world runs after braying 
chords and borrowed motives which have dethroned melody. 

It was August, and August is very warm in Venice; all 
that wide shadeless plain of shallow rippling sea draws down 
and reflects tenfold the sun, as in a mirror, and there is no 
retreat from the heat except inside the water-gates of the 

* A scene from ‘‘ Santa Barbara.” By Ouida. United States Book Co, 
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palaces or behind the leathern curtains of the churches; out 
of doors, everywhere, even under the deep vault of the Rialto 
bridge or under the drooping trees of San Trovasio, the strong 
heat penetrates; and here in the cloister of Saint Francis at 
noonday Dordt, who had ceased to paint because the light 
was too strong, and who was unwilling to leave the place as 
yet, felt his eyelids grow heavy and his hand become slow to 
obey him. 

All things invited to repose; the cool marble parapet of 
the cloisters, the drowsy hum of the bees rifling the stocks 
and carnations, the monotonous chant of the choristers re- 
peating their lesson, the silence which prevailed everywhere 
else, for at midday the foundry hammers ceased; and Dorat, 
resisting his indolent impulses but a moment, strolled to the 
cloister on his left, and threw himself down on the marble 
ledge in the shadow. There he in another moment fell asleep, 
the hum of the bees and the hymn of the choristers lulling 
him to slumber as a song sung low lulls a child. Soon the 
chanting ceased, and all was completely still. There was no 
sound except his own even breathing and the buzzing of the 
bees in the little garden; the monks were mumbling over 
their midday fish and bread in their refectory; the sun poured 
down on the brown brick wall of the church, and the flowers 
drooped under the strength of its rays. Dorat slept on un- 
disturbed, his head on his arm, his limbs outstretched, his 
head, handsome as the Antinous of Canova, his face pale 
from the habits of his life, his slender and graceful limbs in- 
dolently posed as he dreamed on in complete unconsciousness. 

From a crevice in the marble beneath him a little head 
peeped out, and a.darksome form crept toward him; not the 
gay, green, innocent, frolicsome shape of the lizard, but the 
wicked black head of an adder. In these old walls all man- 
ner of poisonous as of harmless creatures dwell, and no seat 
or couch is more dangerous than the rest which an old wall 
in Italy offers to the tired and thoughtless traveller. 

All snakes, large and small, love the noon sun; and this 
adder came out after the manner of her kind, allured by the 
basking heat. Did she know what she did, or did she not 
know? Who can tell? Man knows what he does when he 
slays; but these others—who can say that they know what 
they do, though often they are wiser than we? She looked 
out of her hole and enjoyed the great heat which fell on her 
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flat, pointed head; and then she emerged more fully into the 
light, and saw the hand of a man which hung down over the 
ledge of marble and lay idly on the ground—the slender, 
supple, delicate hand of the artist, which creates beautiful 
things and has power in all its fingers to call up visible 
scenes from worlds unseen by his fellows. Then it seemed 
good to the adder to touch this hand, and she crept close to 
it on her belly and wound herself carefully round it and up- 
ward to the wrist. But her touch and her clasp were so light 
that the sleeper did not awaken, and she drew her head back 
as a child recoils before making a leap, and darted her tongue 
out like a little arrow of death, and showed her double range 
of fine, small teeth like pins. 

But before those teeth could reach and penetrate the flesh, 
another hand seized her by the throat, gripping her so tightly 
that she could not move, and threw her on the ground, and 
then with a stone killed her. The noise of the stone falling 
on the marble pavement awoke Dordt; he raised himself on 
his left arm, and looked with astonished eyes up into the 
white, warm light above him. 

“Santa Barbara!” he murmured; for the woman who stood 
above him resembled marvellously that picture which he loved, 
and which he had gazed on that morning for the hundredth 
time where it hangs in the shadow of the side altar in the 
church of Sta Maria Formosa. - 

“Tt is bad to sleep upon old walls; they harbor dangerous 
beasts,” said the woman, gravely, in the soft, liquid Venetian 
accents. “See, Signor, I killed her, or very surely she would 
have killed you.” 

“You have done mea service indeed; I was asleep and 
dreaming of Sta Barbara,” said Dorat; he was still but half 
awake, and he looked dreamily at the little black crushed 
adder lying on a slab of discolored marble. Was it possible? 
One touch from that small creature, one drop of venom from 
its fangs, and all the power of his brain and cunning of his 
hand might have been dulled and dead forever! 

The idea seemed so strange to him that he was absorbed 
by it fora moment. The next his eyes, still dim and heavy 
with slumber in the heat, saw only the face of his saviour, 
a face like Sta Barbara’s, of the old, noble, warm-hued Vene- 
tian type, with strength as well as beauty in its lines, and 
dusky golden hair, and a mouth like a carnation, She wasa 
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woman of the people; she had a black shawl worn over her 
head as Venetian women so often wear one; a linen bodice 
and a woollen skirt; but these poor clothes could not conceal 
the magnificent lines of her form and the mingled grace and 
strength of her limbs; while her throat and bosom and arms 
were those of Veronese’s Europa. 

“All the types i one!”’ he murmured to himself, feasting 
his eyes on this incarnation of womanhood till the ardor and 
abstraction of his gaze called up a vivid blush over the cheeks 
and brows of the young matron, who, half offended, half 
diverted, frowned and laughed and turned away. “By the 
Virgin, how you stare, ’llustrissima!” she murmured, as 
she drew her shawl closer about her breast. “It is well for 
you that my man is away over the seas.” 

The homely words recalled Dorat to himself; he rose and 
thanked her warmly for the service she had done him, and 
begged to know to whom his debt of life was owing. 

“T am Veronica Venier, and my husband is Zuan Tron,” 
she answered. “ Yes, Venetians both; what else should we be? 
I live close by, in the Campiello dei Merli, where the well is, 
with the marble angels; they say it is very old, and people 
come and sketch it. You are a painter, too?” 

“Tam,” said Dordt, “and I may come and see the well 
with the angels?” 

“Surely, it is in the Campo; it is not mine. Any one may 
see it. But why do you lie and sleep here? Why are you not 
at home if you wish to sleep?” 

“The heat overcame me, and but for youI might have 
awakened from my siesta only to sleep forever in the grave. 
May I ask how you came here, in a monkish sanctuary ?” 

“T came to bring some linen to Cattain, the sacristan’s 
wife; and she gave me leave to gather some lavender. I 
often come here; the monks say nothing.” 

“They would indeed cease to be men if they could object!” 

The calm deep-blue eyes of Veronica gazed at him without 
comprehension of the compliment. 

If she seemed Barbara and Europa to him, he seemed to 
her a being of another world, so delicate, so slender, so 
sweet-voiced,so unlike the gondoliers and boatmen and sailors 
who made up her family and her neighborhood and her world. 
She stood a moment, reflecting, in the hot sunlight, with her 
bare feet on the marble pavement, and the tawny gold of her 
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coiled hair burnished in the light. Then she stooped and 
picked up a bundle of lavender which she had dropped when 
she had seized and stoned the adder, and nodded her head 
in farewell. 

“Do not sleep on old walls again,’ 
and turned to leave the cloister. 

“Wait a moment,” murmured Dordt; “tell me where I 
can find the Campiello.” 

“Three turns from here, one to the left and then two to 
the right; you cannot miss it.” 

“ And take this,” he added, as he slid his watch into her 
hand; “take this, to remind you that I owe it to your cour- 
age and presence of mind if time has not wholly ceased to 
exist for me.” 

She took the watch and gazed at it in admiration; it was 
a gold chronometer of great value; but after looking on it in 
admiration for a moment she gave it back to him. 

“T want nothing,” she said with some coldness. “You 
owe me nothing either; and if Zuan were to hear that I took 
payment for doing my duty, he would give me the rope’s end 
when he came home.” 

“The brute!” muttered Dordt, but he did not force his 
gift or his presence on her. 

““T will give you some other memorial of this morning,” he 
said with tender grace as he raised her hand to his lips and 
kissed it reverently. That action surprised and pleased her; 
she felt the homage of it, and its difference from the rough 
wooing of Zuan Tron. 

“ Addé!” she said, drawing her hand away; and with her 
sheaf of lavender in her arms she went out of the cloister. 


she said carelessly, 
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BRIEF AND CRITICAL COMMENT 





The North American Review has been holding a sympo- 
sium with regard to “the best book of the year”; Sir Edwin 
Arnold writes in favor of Zola’s La Béte Humaine; Gail 
Hamilton, The Maybrick Case; Agnes Repplier, Intentions, 
by Oscar Wilde; Amelia E. Barr, God in His World, by 
Henry Mills Alden; Julien Gordon, Justice, by Herbert 
Spencer; Dr. William A. Hammond, The Century Dictionary. 
—Harold Frederic, in his London letter to the New York 
Times, says: “The closing year has not been a notable one 
from the point of view of additions to the world’s stock of 
great books; I have already spoken of Barrie’s Little Min- 
ister, which attracted such a lot of attention on its appear- 
ance that the author’s friends justly feared that he would be 
made a victim to the present mania for booming young 
writers fairly into the sky and then letting them fall with a 
thud; this book, however, will remain one of the half-dozen 
best produced during the year; unquestionably the best is 
Hardy’s Tess of d’Urbervilles; this sombre, soul-grappling 
tragedy is already being treated in leaders and reviews as one 
of the principal achievements of the generation; Meredith’s 
One of Our Conquerors has failed to interest the public; Bret 
Harte’s new work is praised as a return to the author’s best 
and most characteristic plane.” —In summing up the situation 
from the English standpoint, Arthur T. Quiller-Couch says: 
“In fiction this has been a year of young reputations; in 
poetry scarce one young recruit comes forward whose chest 
measurement can be called satisfactory; we have been poor 
in biography, but dramatic literature and criticism is waking 
out of its long sleep.”—‘‘ The death of Murray’s Maga- 
zine,” says the London Speaker, “is looked upon in America 
as another indication of the ‘supremacy which the great 
American monthlies have secured in England among persons 
who really want good reading’; Murray’s Magazine was 
at least always as well written as the Century and Harper’s, 
the only American magazines that really compete with 
our lighter periodical literature; English people who ‘want 
good reading’ find it in the Nineteenth Century, the Fort- 
nightly, the Contemporary, and in a number of the cheaper 
magazines, the Century and Harper’s being regarded by 
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them merely as good picture books.”—Julian Hawthorne 
counts hope among the pleasures of authorship; in a recent 
essay he writes: “ Authors hope for three things; first, for 
the revelation in themselves of some new and towering form 
of genius; secondly, for that public recognition of their 
genius, which is fame; and thirdly, for adequate pecuniary 
returns... . . And hope is apleasure.”—Lord Rosebery, in 
discussing state aid to literature, in his recently published 
Life of Pitt, declares: “More Miltons have remained mute 
and inglorious under the suffocation of wealth than under 
the frosts of penury; pensionless poetry may at least bear 
comparison with that which has flourished upon bounties; 
under the chill rays of Pitt, we had Burns, Wordsworth, 
Cowper, Southey, Scott, Coleridge, Canning, Crabbe, Joanna 
Baillie, Rogers, and even under the tropical effusion of £ 1,200 
a year, dispensed in heat-drops of £50 or £100 apiece, we 
have had nothing conspicuously superior.”—In Belford’s 
Monthly, Grace Ellery Channing literally “ goes for” dialect 
in fiction; “The craze for all things alien,” she says, “has 
us in its teeth; its dialect tales, foreign ‘pastels,’ local ‘char- 
acter-sketches,’ are running mad among us and over the 
pages of our honest English magazines, making them things 
to marvel at and deplore; a piece of fair English prose is 
hard to find; for it we must go to the elder writers, to a 
transcendent half-dozen of the younger or to our telegraphic 
journalists; for the rest, we have on all sides a polyglot med- 
ley (Negro, Tennesseean, Creole, Down-East, Down-South, 
Wild-West), dialects done into Josh Billings English; still 
worse than these (oh, far worse) is their brood of misbe- 
gotten offspring, the Anglo-Creole, Hispano-American. 
Russo-English story; the dialect tale, keeping in the straight 
and narrow way of literary rightness, may have its legitimate 
sphere, is at least capable of defence; but for these many- 
headed monster things, these mongrels. of literature, there 
is absolutely not a word to be said in justice, but only in 
charity; each and every one of them is an abomination, an 
outrage to the reader, an affliction to his eyes, and a dis- 
grace to the writer."—-The London Globe wails: “The 
Americans, like the poor, we have always with us; in the 
summer they come over in troops themselves, and in the 
winter they continue the invasion of England with battalions 
of books; indeed, of the making of books there is no end, 
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and now that New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and even 
Chicago have taken the field, London must look to her laurels 
in literature; in the booksellers’ shops the ubiquitous Yankee 
is this season more in evidence than ever.”—Mr. Richard 
Henry Stoddard is of this friendly opinion: “ One of the intel- 
lectual weaknesses of Mr. George Meredith, the novelist, is the 
persistent and insistent belief that he is a poet; but he has 
never been able to persuade his countrymen that such is the 
fact, for, with the exception of Love in the Valley, which ap- 
peared in his first collection of verse about forty years ago, his 
metrical compositions are pedantic and unintelligible.” —The 
real name of “ E. Werner,” the German novelist, translations 
of whose stories are so popular in this country, is Elizabeth 
Burstenbinder; she is a spinster and lives in Berlin.—It has 
been recently discovered that Edward Bellamy’s Looking 
Backward was evolved from Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty; one of Bellamy’s friends who, it is said, got the 
idea from George himself, suggested that he write a book 
picturing life under a realization of the single taxer’s dream. 
—A worn-out book reviewer on the London Speaker thus 
wearily and despairingly exclaims: “There were no books 
in Eden, and there will be none in Heaven; but between 
times (and it is of those that we speak) it is otherwise.” —‘‘ The 
mesmeric force,” says Walter Besant, “is everywhere; the 
poet, the actor, the dramatist, the novelist (who succeeds) 
has it; they call it genius, but it is the same mysterious power 
which makes a witch the terror of the village, which helps 
the performer on the stage to do with his subjects what he 
pleases.” —The New York Sun is really alarmed; it says: 
“An esteemed monthly periodical of this city announces that 
it is ready to supply the public with literary pabulum, secular 
or religious, ‘by the pound’; here are a fewsentences from 
its announcement: ‘We will send five pounds of reading 
matter prepaid for one dollar; nothing sent but that will be 
found of general interest, and always a variety; in this way 
good reading matter can be put in circulation; early orders 
will get the best selection; prices are net, no discount to 
agents, and not less than five pounds sent;’ we object; why 
should those who desire to fertilize their brain with this kind 
of ‘reading matter’ be required to buy it by wholesale or in 
job lots of five pounds? there may be people who, if it were 
sold at retail, might take a pound for twenty cents, or half a 
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pound for a dime, or even a quarter of a pound for a nickel, 
and then, if they liked it, they might afterward get a dollar’s 
worth and carry it home in a hamper; the notion of selling 
intellectual matter by weight is not to be condemned with 
malice aforethought; but we persist in demanding that small 
purchasers of narrow means and craniums shall not be denied 
the privilege of procuring it at retail—The London Speaker 
says that “among the many English delusions in regard to 
France and its literature there is none more persistent than 
the assumption that the novelists of that Mudie-less country 
cannot be induced to cater for the young person”; and that 
“in reality, innocuous romances, tales told to speed a young 
maid’s hour, are as common there as here; only they are.not 
so much discussed in the newspapers.”—Caroline Gray Lin- 
gle, in Kate Field’s Washington, asks: “Would a poetry 
paper pay?” and then presents this charmingly feasible co- 
operative plan of publication: “I would publish a weekly 
paper of good size devoted entirely to poetry; the expenses 
could be borne by the stockholders, who should be lovers of 
poetry; the editorial board should consist of at least a dozen 
men and women of as diverse tastes as possible, and all 
should be themselves lovers and makers of poetry; all poems 
under fifty lines should be passed around and read, and, if 
any one could say of a contribution, ‘It gave me pleasure,’ 
it should be accepted.”—This interesting story comes from 
Afghanistan: A high official, Mirza Ahmed Jan, was charged 
with having appropriated public funds; in the course of the 
investigation it was discovered that the official in question 
had also been engaged in literary work, and had been pla- 
giarizing; the Amir, in pronouncing judgment, said: “I will 
not punish you for having appropriated. public funds, but 
your pillage of the sacred poets, Hafiz and Saadi, I cannot 
let pass;” he caused the culprit’s tongue to be pierced with 
needles.—A leading New York publisher asserts that volumes 
of short stories do not pay; only Cable, Page, Stockton, and 
a very few more authors sell in this shape well enough to be 
profitable to their printers and themselves; as a rule, editions 
of short stories collected in book form sell a little at the start 
and then go into stock and stay.—Willie Wilde, the husband 
of Mrs. Frank Leslie, modestly observes, “I am told that 
my judgment as an art and dramatic critic is considered 
final”; “This is almost equal,” says the Albany Times, “to 
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Oscar’s remark to a London friend who visited him in Paris: 
‘Did you drop in at my chambers before you left London ?’ 
inquired the esthete; ‘I did,’ was the reply; ‘Did you ob- 
serve whether my lily was in flower?’ the friend answered 
that it was; ‘How good of it to bloom while I am away!’ 
murmured Oscar gently.”—Nym Crinkle thus estimates the 
last novel of “the Hoosier Schoolmaster”: “Edward Eg- 
gleston, extensively known in this country as the author of 
a series of, Indiana stories, which were unique in their local 
coloring but never remarkable in the breadth of their vision, 
has somewhat abruptly taken to the complex life of the 
metropolis and presents us with a story of ‘Society’; at least 
such. is his avowal; his performance hardly keeps pace with 
it; it is a very narrow novel, a book wherein science per- 
forms a skirt-dance over the cadaver of a crank.” —George 
Augustus Sala, journalist and gastronomist, has taken hold of 
the barmaids’ new journal, The Barmaid, and has made it a 
success; Sala says that Rudyard Kipling has promised to 
contribute to the paper, which means that others will follow 
and boom the venture for the eighty thousand pretty women 
who are interested in it.—The New York World says: “J. 
Whitcomb Riley’s first ‘sustained flight’ is his Flying Islands 
of the Night, a drama in verse; it is a very elaborate, imag- 
inative creation, crowded to the boards with fairy dramatis 
persone, and marks a novel departure for a poet of dialect 
verse; it is doubtful if it will add to his popularity, whatever 
it may do for his reputation, for Riley’s popularity as a poet 
is in inverse ratio to the length of his verse; it is his short 
poems that pull the heartstrings of humanity.” —At the fune- 
ral of the late Lord Lytton, Archdeacon Farrar took occa- 
sion to avenge himself upon the critics who admire neither 
him nor his writings; “The world,” said this saintly person- 
age, “is seldom fair to a prolific intellect of many-sided gifts, 
and Lord Lytton was systematically belittled by critics who 
tried to look down on him from the whole height of their 
inferiority.” — Twenty-two newspapers in the State of Kansas 
are edited by women.—Tennyson is preparing to publish a 
volume of new poems, which will, it is predicted, astonish 
his readers by its richness and variety; these poems, mainly 
written in his eighty-second year, comprise Hellenic legend, 
oriental tradition, humorous patois, and stories of the wild 
brigand life of southern Europe; his new comedy of the 
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wildwood has aroused the enthusiasm of Theodore Watts, 
who says that over it all hangs the magic of the fairyland of 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream and the Faithful Shepherdess. 
—Esther White Harrison is the ten-year-old authoress of a 
booklet entitled Skye: the History of a Dog; the work was 
conceived, chaptered, and written without adult suggestion; 
the preface states: “I have written this little book to try to 
prevent cruelty to dogs, and I hope it may meet my readers’ 
approval, and I dedicate it to my brothers;” the book was 
written for a fair held for a Philadelphia charity.—Gilbert 
says London Punch once declined The Yarn of the Nancy 
Bell on the ground that it was too cannibalistic.—The largest 
amount per word ever paid to an American writer is said to 
have been that received by the late Henry W. Grady from 
the New York Ledger; Mr. Grady wrote to that journal five 
letters on the condition of the South; they averaged one 
thousand words each and were paid for at the rate of twenty 
cents a word; Mr. Grady dictated the first letter to his 
stenographer in twenty minutes, thereby earning ten dollars 
a minute, and the letter was pronounced to be the best of 
the series. —“‘ Ouida, ” according to The London Speaker, “ is 
seen at her best in her short stories; certainly much which is 
charming in her work is to be found in Santa Barbara; her 
descriptive writing is frequently very delicate and graceful; 
her hatred of cruelty, and her sympathy with the poor and 
oppressed, are both well-known and admirable.” — Dead 
Marie Bashkirtseff is said to be the prophetess of the new 
movement of candid, truthful simplicity in all things; for in- 
stance, “two shy legs tied in a single trouser.’-—The follow- 
ing advice, recently given by a prominent Chicago editor to 
a young man contemplating entering literature, is not only 
elegant in diction, but interesting in fact: “In the first place, 
I should advise you to do nothing of the kind; but if you 
are determined to embark in this most difficult and discour- 
aging of all the professions, if you are content to sow your 
seed and wait for years for a crop which may never grow and 
a harvest which may never ripen; if you have that sublime 
faith in your own genius which has led heroes to the cannon’s 
mouth, and sustained the martyrs of the middle ages upon 
the cross, then go, not into literature, but into some first- 
class daily newspaper office; once there, you will soon be 
enabled to distinguish the difference between literature and 
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journalism.”—A Society of the Friends of Books has been 
formed in Berlin; every member will pay three hundred and 
seventy-five marks annually, in return for which he will get 
six to eight of the best productions of modern literature. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson’s new syndicate story is called The 
Beach of Palesa.—The literary critic of the New York Trib- 
une (and a good one, too) says that “the modern tendency 
to explore obscure psychologic problems has never been more 
strikingly illustrated than by the truly wonderful story of 
Peter Ibbetson; M. du Maurier has in this most original 
book contrived with great ingenuity to combine, for the pur- 
poses of his romance, and in the most effective manner, 
Oriental occultism and modern science.’”’—Zola is said to re- 
ceive six thousand dollars for the rights to any one of his 
books in serial form, and two thousand dollars for the privi- 
lege of translating it into any language; the American rights 
to La Débacle (The Smash-Up) were disposed of for four 
thousand dollars.—The Bostonese do not relish the para- 
graph in Mr. Howells’ latest story, in which he speaks of a 
society veteran “of that period when even the swell in Boston 
had to be an intellectual man.”—The Danish critic M. 
George Brande, one of the few foreigners capable of appre- 
ciating the French genius, thus sugyestively classifies con- 
temporary French novelists: “ Edmond de Goncourt is the 
most delicate, the most penetrating of those psychologists 
who reach the soul through the nerves; Zola is the most 
powerful of those who employ a wide canvas and a big brush; 
Daudet is the sensitive artist, dealing in smiles and tears; he 
is a master of laughter and pathos; no French novelist is so 
French as Guy de Maupassant.”—Lawrence Grénlund, the 
best-known of American socialists, is, like most theorists, 
unable to earn more than a scanty income; he holds a minor 
clerkship in the Bureau of Labor at Washington; Grénlund 
is one of the bright lights of the Nationalist Club, a strong 
thinker, an interesting lecturer, and the author of several 
books on social and economic subjects; he is at the head of 
a school of philosophy, and is in correspondence with more 
than a thousand young men who are inquirers into the prin- 
ciples of socialism.—Thomas Nelson Page, who is to join 
the editorial staff of Harper’s Magazine, is said to be as well 
known at the bar in Virginia as in the book stores, and to 
have a very sound knowledge of the law; he looks like a 
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‘ 
gentleman of the old school, and is of medium height, with 


blue eyes and sandy hair.—The National (English) Observer 
does not like Mr. William Dean Howells; it says: “This 
bumpkin of literature, whose shortsightedness obscures what- 
ever lies beyond the sidewalks of his native village, avenges 
his infirmity by insolent vituperation; his Criticism and Fic- 
tion is a noisy panegyric of parochialism, a malevolent attack 
upon the dead masters of the great craft himself has elected 
to pursue; there is no sacred tradition which is not despicable 
for Mr. Howells, no austere convention that he does not 
cover with the insult of his patronage.”—The novel entitled 
A Woman of Shawmut, by E. J. Carpenter, a Boston literary 
critic, which has recently been published, is of interest to 
Bostonians, as it gives a curious and life-like picture of early 
colonial life.—A collection of all the best “cat poems” in 
the English language is now being made by Mrs. Graham 
R. Tomson; it will be illustrated by Arthur Tomson.—There 
is a wide divergence of opinion concerning Emily Dickinson’s 
poems; one critic refers to them as “things,” and another 
says they have “a spiritual rhythm that knows not rhyme.”— . 
Mr. Andrew Lang says we use too little ceremony nowadays 
in speaking of living great men; our forefathers said “ Mr. 
Addison” and “ Mr. Pope”; we say Addison and Pope, and 
posterity may say Lang.—“ Afmerican authors,” according to 
the Chicago Daily News, “are beginning to find out that the 
international copyright law is not making them rich so fast 
as they fancied it would; American books do not sell in 
England; there are notable exceptions, of course, but, as a 
class, books made this side of the Atlantic are not in demand 
the other side of the Atlantic; the English people are not 
readers, or perhaps we should say they are not book-buyers; 
they patronize their circulating libraries, and these libraries 
are slow to introduce the works of American writers.”— 
Marion Crawford’s new novel, Don Orsino, will complete the 
tale of the House of Saracinesca; it is appearing in this 
country in The Atlantic, and in England in Macmillan’s. 
—In a paper on the rarity of hereditary poets, the London 
Spectator says: “It is very remarkable, in relation to the 
Wordsworths, at least, that while there is no trace of the 
transmission of a spark of the poet’s higher faculty to de- 
scendants, the serious and didactic impulses, which some- 
times exalt and more often injure his poetry, were transmitted 
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to his descendants; in fact, nothing seems clearer than that 
the didactic attitude of mind is very frequently inherited in 
a very emphatic form.”—The Salvation Army is about to 
issue a magazine called The Conqueror; Staff-Captain T. C. 
Marshall will edit it—Two hundred journals are published 
in Africa.—The poetry of Richard Edwin Day, of the Syra- 
cuse Standard, has commanded the special admiration of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman; the new poet, like Arnold, writes 
“leaders” on the editorial page of his paper.—Oscar Wilde, 
in violent admiration of the cover of his latest book, A House 
of Pomegranates, says xsthetically: “The artistic beauty of 
the cover of my book resides in the delicate tracing, ara- 
besques, and massing of many coral-red lines on a ground of 
white ivory, the colour-effect culminating in certain high gilt 
notes, and being made still more pleasurable by the over- 
lapping band of moss-green cloth that holds the book to- 
gether”; then he delivers this dictum: “A thing in Nature 
becomes much lovelier if it reminds us of a thing in Art, but 
a thing in Art gains no real beauty through reminding us of 
a thing in Nature.”—Alexander Salvini is nearly ready to 
produce a dramatization of Ben-Hur, by agreement with Lew 
Wallace.—The first complete Italian translation of the poems 
of Edgar Allan Poe is to be published this month at Rome; 
the work, which will be accompanied by a critical biographi- 
cal essay and a general bibliography, will be dedicated bythe 
Biblioteca Nazionale Vittorio Emanuele to Poe’s English 
editor and biographer, John H. Ingram.—“ The imagination 
of Grub Street,” says the London Star, “is fond of dwelling 
on the fabled sums said to be received by Mr. Kipling for his 
stories; but were they so rich as to tempt Croesus, it cannot 
pay him in the long run to write such stuff as Brugglesmith; 
a more aimless impertinence was never perpetrated in the 
name of success.’”—Frank Harris, editor of The Fortnightly 
Review, is a rising master of the short story; he has within 
a few months published in his magazine a number of brief 
tales remarkable for their analytic power and truthfulness, 
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When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 





